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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 

* faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 

The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


THE INSTITUTE OF WORLD 
AFFAIRS 


Margaret S. Anthony 


The annual Washington meeting of the 
Institute of World Affairs was held in the 
Perkins Hall of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church on Friday evening, June 
9, with a program intended to “typify 
educational and cultural activities of the 
Institute during its annual summer session 
of one week at Ferry Beach, Maine.” 

The meeting was formally opened by 
Allen H. Lester, treasurer of the Associa- 
tion, who included in his brief introductory 
remarks a reference to Francisco Sarabia, 
Mexican flyer, who met a tragic death just 
a few hours earlier. 

Introducing the theme of the evening, 
the South American Countries, Dr. A. 
Curtis Wilgus, professor of Hispanic- 
American History at George Washington 
University, spoke convincingly on ‘The 
New Pan-Americanism.”’ He stated that 
in the past century the United States had 
had three policies towards Latin America. 
They were Monroeism, the defensive at- 
titude; imperialism, or the “Big Stick” 
policy; and Pan-Americanism, or friend- 
ship. But even the Pan-American policy 
did not succeed at first, as it was carried 
out in the wrong manner, in a condescend- 
ing fashion. The policy of the United 
States toward Central and South America 
is still Pan-Americanism, but of a different 
kind. The new plan is that of being a 
good neighbor and treating those coun- 
tries as they should be treated, as equals. 
Highly beneficial along that line have 
been the inter-continental Pan-American 
conferences. 

Harry Warner Frantz, Latin-American 
correspondent of the United Press, was 
the second speaker. His subject was, ‘‘A 
Journalist Looks at Latin America.’”’ He 
stressed the high news standards of South 
American publications. One of the ways, 
said Mr. Frantz, to create good will for us 
among South American countries is by 
traveling there. However, travelers from 
the United States are not always careful 
as to their behavior, and counteract the 
good reputation gained by others of our 
citizens. 

Following the addresses there was a brief 
but interesting question period. 

Dr. Seth Rogers Brooks, minister of the 
National Memorial Church, then officially 
welcomed the Institute and expressed the 
hope that it might continue to meet in 
Washington. 

Among the audience were people from 
the National Archives, Pan-American 
Union, Department of State, the Ru- 
manian Legation, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Department of Commerce, Social 
Security Board, a retired consular officer, 
etc. Members of Le Cercle Francais de 
Washington, Précieuses Ridicules, oc- 
cupied two or three rows which had been 
reserved for them, thus perpetuating the 
Institute’s French Table tradition. 


Entertainment was furnished by Miss 
Frances Clark and Eugene Ysita, Mrs. 
Angeline Grace, Justin Lawrie and Miss 
Constance Russell. Miss Clark and Mr. 
Ysita appeared together in two dances, the 
tango and the ever popular rhumba. 
Mr. Ysita danced the bolero and a Spanish 
dance alone. Mrs. Grace, a member of 
the church choir, delighted the audience 
with a group of Mexican songs. France 
was represented by two folk songs rendered 
by Justin Lawrie of Foundry Church. 
Miss Russell played beautifully selections 
from Mendelssohn, Schubert-Liszt, Brahms 
and de Falla. 

As a conclusion to the evening ice cream 
and cookies were served, Mrs. Allen Lester 
acting as hostess. A poster displaying 
pictures of Ferry Beach attracted much at- 
tention, and helped to create a Ferry Beach 
atmosphere. Much credit is due Mr. and 
Mrs. Lester, who have managed the 
Washington meetings and who are active 
workers in the Institute of World Affairs. 

* * 


I. W. A. NOTES 


Dr. Arthur I. Andrews of Lower Warner 
was the speaker at the June meeting of the 
Warner, N. H., Women’s Club. His topic 
was ‘“‘Behind the European Situation.” 

The keynote speaker will be Dr. Louis 
Craig Cornish, former president of the 
American Unitarian Association and pres- 
ent president of the International Congress 
of Religious Liberals, who will conduct 
the Sunday service in the Grove at 1la.m., 
on Aug. 20. Dr. Cornish will reach New 
England in July. 

* * 
MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE 
ISLAND Y. P. C. U. 

Annual Clara Barton Field Day 

On Sunday afternoon, June 11, 110 
members of the Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island Y. P. C. U. gathered at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace at North Oxford, Mass., 
for their annual field day. The afternoon 
was spent in sports and games. A de- 
votional service followed at which Ernest 
W. Posson of Worcester presided. Dana 
Klotzle of Haverhill read the Scripture and 
Rev. Joseph Beach of Worcester led the 
group in prayer. The address of the after- 
noon was given by Rev. Frank Chatterton 
of Cambridge, who spoke cf how fitting 
it was that such a great work should be 
carried on at the birthplace of Clara Bar- 
ton. 

* * 
STATE CONFERENCE OF 
WISCONSIN CHURCHES 


A state conference of representatives of 
the Universalist churches in Wisconsin was 
held at Madison on Tuesday, June 6. 
Paul H. McKee, president of the Wisconsin 
Universalist Convention presided. The 
group had luncheon together at the Hotel 
Lorraine and then listened to reports 
from each church and a financial account- 
ing by the state treasurer. All churches 
but cne in the state were represented. 
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CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


HE community of interest uniting Canada and 
the United States has been illustrated by the 
visit of King George and Queen Elizabeth. The 

responsibilities borne by the two countries in enter- 
taining Their Majesties and in providing for their 
safety have been much the same. If anything the 
responsibility upon the United States has been heavier, 
because of the fact that Canada in many respects was 
home soil. 

The welcome extended has been the same in 
Canada and in our country, perhaps a bit more tu- 
multuous here, perhaps a bit more tinged with awe 
over there. 

It was not difficult to pass from one country to 
the other. All that was needed was for a New York 
Central engine to back over the bridge at Niagara and 
hitch on, or for a Canadian Pacific engine to take over 
the train at Rouses Point. 

The unguarded frontier was guarded only to in- 
sure the safety of the King and the Queen. 

In both countries a sigh of relief went up when at 
last Their Majesties embarked and the visit was 
safely over unmarred by hostile demonstration. 

Why should any hostile demonstration be feared 
for two such attractive, democratic, friendly people? 
Only because they are political symbols and there are 
people running around loose who would like to gain 
notoriety or to make political capital out of some hos- 
tile act. There are people who do not approve the 
strong drift back to co-operation with the rest of the 
British Commonwealth in Canada, or who do not like 
the closer bonds between this country and old England 
as a result of the visit. 

Nothing startling or dramatic is likely to happen 
in either Canada or the United States because of the 
visit—nothing more important than more good will, 
and fair-minded people will all agree that there is 
- not too much of this in the world today. 

If there be those among us who feel that the visit 
to the United States has decided political significance 
let them ask themselves how it could be otherwise. 
And let them reflect upon what would have been felt 
and said if the King and Queen had come to Canada 
and had not accepted an invitation to come here. 
The moment that it was decided to visit Canada it 
became necessary to visit the United States, if they 
were not to be accused of being aloof, unfriendly, 
undemocratic. 

Nor can we limit the good results of the visit to 
this side of the ocean. All Britain has been watching 
what was taking place. The cables and the wireless 
have been carrying news. The British people have 
been listening to the broadcasts. The spontaneous, en- 


thusiastic welcome of Their Majesties is bound to make 
Britain feel kindly to Canada and to her neighbor and 
friend to the south. 

* * 


THE NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 


HE New York World’s Fair is worth seeing. 
We write from the vantage point of two short 
visits. On both we did the outside of things 

from the standpoint of a sight-seeing bus. In addition 
on the first visit we did the buildings of great Ameri- 
can corporations and on the second trip we visited 
several of the buildings erected by foreign govern- 
ments. There are miles of buildings that we have not 
seen. As for the amusement area we have simply 
driven through. We know nothing about the Temple 
of Religion except that some of our friends approve 
of it and more of them condemn it as not at all rep- 
resentative. 

In thoughtful minds, a prejudice grows up against 
all such fairs because of the high-pressure advertising 
rather well described by the word “‘ballyhoo.” But 
we shall miss many opportunities in life if we allow 
ourselves to be alienated from this or that by the 
recommendations that disgust us. We need to re- 
member always that the heaviest liability of any 
project is the obnoxious sponsor or booster. Many 
a man gets endorsements that make him shiver. 
This New York World’s Fair represents not only the 
attempt of some vendors to amuse on a low level, but 
the effort of some of the best brains of the world to 
make clear to the average man the important things 
that have been accomplished in every field of thought 
and endeavor. In many ways we see the world of 
tomorrow. 

The grounds are spacious, there are free seats for 
thousands, an adequate number of comfort stations, 
parking places for all the cars of some of our states, 
quick and cheap transportation from New York City, 
and a well-trained personnel around the grounds. 

No man with a sense of history can visit the 
buildings of Great Britain and of the other nations 
in the British Commonwealth without realizing what 
great ability went into the planning. To look upon 
documents like the Magna Charta and the Bill of 
Rights, to read the salient paragraphs set out in plain 
type for all to read, fills one with awe and admiration. 
He realizes anew how old is the struggle for human 
liberty and how many have fought our battles for us. 

Russia, too, will be better understood from its 
magnificent building and well-planned exhibit. Their 
way is not our way, but it is an advantage to us to 
know with some degree of accuracy, what their way 
really is. . 

Italy is there with a striking and beautiful build- 
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ing. She hasan axe to grind of course. She wants our 
tourist trade, and she is going to get much that she 
might not have had, because she did not sulk in her 
tent like another axis power which shall be nameless. 

The Netherlands has spent much money and 
achieved a great success. There one not only visits 
the land of the Zuyder Zee but also moves into the 
fairyland of the East Indies. 

We went to France and Belgium and saw a bit of 
Latvia, but the greater part of the world represented 
at the fair we did not visit. 

When we realized the trouble and expense to 
which France has been put by the destruction of so 
many of her paintings and her other material in- 
tended for the fair through the fire on the Paris, we 
felt ashamed of the additional trouble and expense to 
which we have put that government, other foreign 
governments and some of the states of our own coun- 
try by the churlish, unyielding attitude of labor unions. 
Some of these governments which brought over their 
skilled workmen to install their exhibits have had to 
hire American workmen to stand by and watch the 
others work, because the union regulations insist 
upon this procedure. Unions can not go much farther 
along these lines without getting some smashing blows 
from an outraged public. The state of Nevada has 
withdrawn from the fair because she would have been 
saddled with unnecessary expense by taking all the 
wiring out of the miniature Boulder Dam that she had 
ready and permitting New York City workmen to 
put it in over again. 

The liberal World-Telegram of New York recog- 
nizes clearly what this kind of action by unions 
really means. Closing an editorial “Frustration All 
Around” it says: 


A number of foreign countries have complained 
of budgets unavoidably increased. In order to have 
frescoes by native artists or to present the unique orna- 
mentation of native craftsmanship exhibitors have 
been forced to employ American workmen to sit by idly 
and watch the natives at work, full time and overtime, 
just to comply with the rules. 

Such experiences naturally have a souring effect 
upon international and interstate good will. In the long 
run they are as bad for the union as for the employer. 
They reduce to absurdity the whole system of pro- 
tective rules, undermining them in the eyes of a public 
upon whose support the unions ultimately, must depend. 

* Ox 


HAS MR. HITLER CABLED TO TOK YO? 
O world problem in this day and age stands by 
itself. 

The Japanese suddenly go wild, run amuck, 
yield perforce to the extremists of the army and es- 
tablish a blockade of the British and French conces- 
sions at Tientsin, China. At once the question arises, 
“Why?” To answer by stating the obvious is not 
enough. There may be much more involved than 
forcing the British and French to give up Chinese 
leaders resident in the concessions, or administering 
other matters to suit the Japanese. Have the Japan- 
ese advance knowledge of what Hitler plans in Europe? 
What does Hitler plan? Are the British and French 
going to have their hands full? We are not one of 
those who have believed that war was coming, but we 


have recognized the possibility. The most dangerous 
factor in the situation is the necessity laid upon Hitler 
to retain his hold on the people that he rules. To 
them he is the great conquerer. He must act up to the 
role in which he is cast. It isa dreadful thing to have 
the welfare of mankind absolutely dependent upon the 
whim, caprice, vanity, ambition, or fanatic judgment of 
a single individual, but that is where the world stands 
today. We are all members of the same body, and 
this is as true in sickness as in health. If Stalin signs, 
Hitler lets well enough alone unless Franco shows a. 
disposition to pay his debts. If Mussolini becomes in-- 
terested in an exposition and anxious to build up a. 
tourist business in America for Italy, he may serve as a 
brake upon Hitler. If he decides that the time is ripe 
for him to become another Caesar, he may go along 
with what the Austro-German demi-god wants. 

So it is a mad world, my masters. And the close 
of this editorial, if it should be closed as most editorials. 
in the United States are closed, would be just as mad. 
To us it is madness not to bring our experience, our 
judgment, our good will, to bear upon such a situation, 
to indulge in the pleasing illusion that we are a self-- 
contained continent and can shut the door on Europe, 
Asia and Africa. To us it is cheap and silly to write 
and talk about not mixing in the affairs of the rest of 
the world. The simple, solemn fact is that we already 
are mixed in and always will be. 

* * 


COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS 


HE humorists have written some scathing com- 
ments upon college commencements and have: 
ridiculed the fervid appeals that go up for 

loyalty to dear old ‘‘Hoosis,” but it is something much 
deeper than claptrap and maudlin sentiment that. 
brings alumni back year after year. 

There are many beautiful things that combine to: 
create loyalty to Alma Mater. 

There is, first of all, a gratitude for what the col- 
lege did for the alumnus, which becomes clearer with 
the passing of the years. If the college did not insure: 
jobs to graduates, it helped get them for many. It 
equipped men to fill them acceptably after they got 
them. It unlocked minds and gave a new attitude 
toward study. 

It created friendships for many, through the 
class, the fraternity or sorority, the dormitory, the 
athletic or debating teams or glee clubs. Men and 
women who go through stirring experiences together 
in youth remember them and treasure them. All of 
these friendships, like any friendships, have to be 
nourished to be kept strong. The alumni go back to 
nourish them. 

There is a different attitude toward colleges 
than there was twenty-five or fifty years ago. It is 
not so generally agreed that college education is 
necessary or desirable. In fact there is a strong con- 
viction among the people that four years of expensive 
schooling simply to give boys and girls a gay time 1s 
unjustifiable expense. Colleges cost more today and 
the expenditures are scrutinized with more care. 

Nor do we take so much for granted as we used to 
about what the colleges do to and for boys and girls. 
If they do not teach young people to handle their 
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mother tongue properly we are more alive to that 
fact. If they do not put into the graduates any feel- 
ing of community responsibility, any desire to help 
lift the common burden, we are alive to that also. 

Some college presidents think that we are not 
educating boys and girls very well in our colleges, 
and some think that we are doing a good job. One 
thing is sure. It can be done better than we have 
been doing it, or else pedagogy is standing still. 

The field of college education is a great field and 
the work can be carried on more effectively if there is 
intelligent co-operation by the alumni. 

* * 


DO WE KNOW WHAT WE ARE ABOUT? 


EAN WICKS tells in “The Reason for Living” 

a story of aman who met a friend on a fine day 

in spring and said something about the lovely 

day only to get the curt reply, “I hate spring; it’s too 

raw.” ‘Well,’ he answered, “summer will soon be 

here.”” Again came the curt comment, “I hate sum- 

mer; it’s too hot.’’ Trying once more, he said to the 

friend that probably winter was the time for him, but 

no, the man wanted none of winter, either, as it was 
too cold. 

Of all this, Dean Wicks wrote: ‘There was a man 
so wrapped up in his own feelings that he was insensi- 
tive to all the glory of the seasons. One may become 
like that toward life.”’ 

The thought is old but it reaches us in rather 
startling form. “One may become like that toward 
life.” One may make himself insensitive to beauty, 
to goodness, to truth, to the common everyday bless- 
ings of life. Conversely, one may make _ himself 
sensitive to all that is good. 

We can practice hating or liking. Every time 
that we practice we become more perfect. Our 
thoughts and acts may tend to dull us or to make us 
more sensitive. On a walk we can list simply what 
needs to be reformed or changed, or what we possess 
that is of value. 

If we do not want to become this or that kind 
of person, then we had better stop walking in the di- 
rection that leads that way. In other words, we had 
better know what we are about. 

* * 


“APPERTAINING THERETO” 


HE forensic flourish ‘‘appertaining thereto”’ which 
closes the academic formula used in conferring 
degrees brings two words to the minds of college 

men. These are “rights” and “privileges.”’ We have 
listened to the conferring of “blank blank degree with 
all the rights and privileges appertaining thereto’’ for 
so many generations now that the formula has lost its 
significance as the “rights and privileges’ themselves 
have disappeared. Once they were real rights and 
privileges beyond those of the common man. The 
clerk or scholar could claim special treatment not ac- 
corded the common uneducated man. He could even 
be tried for his offenses in special courts that treated 
him with due respect as a learned man. All of this is 
now gone, however, and so we give no thought to the 
words accompanying the diploma. We are usually 
studying the candidate and making mental calculations 
on his abilities and his chances of success. 


When a college president with a fine regard for the 
meaning of words in their living relations varies the 
formula by the omission of historic words and the in- 
sertion of new terms, our whole commencement rou- 
tine is upset and we are forced into the painful process 
which the psychologists call thinking. President 
Seelye, conferring the divinity degrees at St. Lawrence 
this year, said, ‘“‘I confer on you the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity with all the rights and responszbilities 
appertaining thereto.’’ More eloquent than the best 
baccalaureate sermon, more effective than the greatest 
commencement address, is this one word uttered at a 
strategic moment. 

If the young men didn’t know it before, they 
must realize now (unless they are hopelessly stupid) 
that they go into the world not as privileged persons 
but as men responsible for conserving the best in or- 
ganized religion and as men responsible for making or- 
ganized religion serve the needs of today. 

[Des ba Fs 
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KEEP GOD OUT OF IT 


O some of our friends are determined to keep the 
God of war, hurricanes, tidal waves, pestilence, 
out of religion and to reverence only the courage 

and devotion with which afflicted men begin life again 
after storm. Good enough, if that is what they want 
todo. But what we fail to see is why they make God 
out to be the creator only of the hurricane and not the 
creator of the divine courage that starts over again. 

It is a lopsided view of creation that fails to 
recognize that characters like Jesus come out of the 
process, as well as volcanoes in eruption. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
It seems that the people who know him best gave 
John Murray Atwood ‘“‘a thunderous ovation” when 
he stepped forward to receive the degree of Doctor of 
Laws at St. Lawrence University. What about 
prophets and their own country? 


The man in the ministry of the Universalist 
Church who loses faith in his fellow human beings and 
in their power to build the kingdom of heaven upon 
earth owes it to his colleagues to retire. 


Great captains of industry who a few years ago 
were putting “initiative” first in the list of qualities 
wanted in candidates for positions now are asking 
first about “character.” 


Nobody knows better than the ministers that a 
General Convention made up mainly of ministers and 
with few strong laymen present is lacking in impor- 
tance and influence. 


The smell of fresh turned earth contains an elixir 
highly beneficial to the victims of the dread malady 
pessimism. 


Pride wraps itself like a serpent about the most 
beautiful work, poisons it and destroys its usefulness. 
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And Thy Neighbor as Thyself 


VIII — Twentieth Century Universalism 
Emerson Hugh Lalone 


T the General Convention session in 1901, Dr. 
James M. Pullman opened an address on 
“Universalism and the New World Problems” 

with these words: ““The great world problems fall into 
three classes—problems of human destiny, human 
duties, and human rights. All the host of social and 
economic problems that now confront us are but varia- 
tions on these three great themes: and they are new 
only because they are deployed upon the wider field 
and under the new and unprecedented conditions of 
modern life. These problems are drawing heavily 
upon Universalism for their solution, the old and 
narrower interpretations of life having proved to be 
inadequate. . . . Universalism is a belief in a capable 
God who does not let his worlds run away with him. 
. . . Universalism is the belief in man as capable 
under God of reaching the highest goal.’”” Dr. Pullman 
made a strong plea for the application of the brother- 
hood ethics of Universalism to the problems of capital 
and labor, race relations, reform of criminals, and civil 
liberties. His reference to civil liberties was to free- 
dom of speech specifically. Referring to the recent 
assassination of President McKinley, he said: ‘“We 
shall not fight the battles of Cosmos with the weapons 
of chaos, nor tyrannize free speech under the pretense 
of protecting liberty.’”” One catches here an echo 
of the wave of hysteria over anarchists and nihilists 
that followed the tragic death of McKinley. Many 
honest and intelligent critics of the wrongs of society 
suffered unjustly during that period. Against this 
Dr. Pullman raised his voice. 

So matters stood at the opening of the twentieth 
century. The early years of the new century saw more 
emphasis being placed on ethics in the Universalist 
fellowship. This does not mean that there was any 
weakening of the historic unitarian theistic theological 
position. Indeed, in the twentieth century, as in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, our ethics grew 
out of our theology. In 1906, Dr. Marion D. Shutter 
of Minneapolis preached a sermon on “The Ethics of 
Universalism,” which was later printed and distrib- 
uted widely as a denominational tract. This was an 
ethical interpretation of the Five Principles of Faith 
adopted at Boston in 1899. Said Dr. Shutter in his 
conclusion: “There are schools of philosophy for 
various speculative themes, but this is not the business 
of the Church. The one great business of the Church 
is moral training—the preparation of men and women 
for righteous living. . . . There is need of a quickened 
conscience everywhere—in business, in politics, in 
society, in the Church. It is because I believe that 
these principles, the Universal Fatherhood of God, 
the spiritual authority and leadership of Jesus, the 
revelation contained in the Bible, the certainty of just 
retribution for sin, and the final harmony of all souls 
with God, have in them the ethical possibilities of 
such a revival and quickening, that I preach them 
today.”” That Dr. Shutter’s preaching inspired 
Universalists to action was shown by the fact that 


Unity Settlement House in Minneapolis was then over 
ten years old, and that one of his parishioners, Senator 
W. D. Washburn, and his brother, the Hon. C. C. 
Washburn, former governor of Wisconsin, built and 
endowed an orphanage, the Washburn Memorial. 

In Boston, Dr. George L. Perin, founder and 
minister of the Every Day Church, saw the great need 
of decent housing for working girls and students of 
limited income. In 1902, Dr. Perin interested a 
group of people in this project and raised $300,000 to 
buy and equip the old Boston Conservatory of Music 
building as a residence combining “‘the best features of 
the home and the hotel.” Thus Franklin Square 
House came into existence, and it still serves as a low 
cost home for working women in Boston. 

Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, minister of the Church of 
the Divine Paternity, published in 1901 a little book 
called “Common People,” which dealt with the prob- 
lems and possibilities of common people in community, 
church and family life. It is a book that still deserves 
to be read, for it is shot through with the spirit of 
brotherhood enlightened by progressive educational 
theory and good sound sense. Neither Dr. Hall nor 
his church, however, was satisfied with lectures or 
books on social ethics. Under Dr. Chapin and Dr. 
Eaton, the old Church of the Divine Paternity had a 
long and honorable record of practical helpfulness. 
The church had brought into being a home for the aged 
and an East Side mission that grew into a splendid 
settlement house. In 1907, under the leadership of 
Dr. Hall, a hundred-acre farm at Boonton, N. J., 
was purchased and fitted as a vacation center for un- 
derprivileged city children and, in some cases, their 
mothers. Dr. Hall gave his time and energy gener- 
ously to this project, as did a sizable group of his 
parishioners. Thus for a long period of years Sunshine 
Farm brought health and joy to hundreds of needy 
children and their mothers. 

In this manner institutional expressions of our 
gospel continued to grow during this period. In 1906, 
the people of the Universalist Church of the Messiah 
in Philadelphia, Pa., established a home for the aged, 
which is still fulfilling a needed function. Delos H. 
Thompson, an Indiana layman, left a bequest to the 
Indiana Universalist Convention for the foundation of 
a home for aged women. The home was built, and for 
many years also served its purpose. Of these institu- 
tions, and others mentioned before, it should be pointed 
out that some have ceased to exist, and others have 
become community affairs supported by the entire 
population in their areas. This is as it should be. All, 
however, were the flowering of Universalism in ethical 
action. 

Our ministers and people in widely separated 
parishes were engaged in a great variety of projects 
on behalf of their fellowmen. For several years Dr. 
John van Schaick, Jr., then minister of our Washing- 
ton, D. C., church, lectured at the National Training 
School for Deaconesses of the Methodist Episcopal 
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Church on “Christian Social Service, or Applying Our 
Gospel,” a subject he knew well both from long study 
and activity in the field, for he was a leader in the social 
welfare work of the community. Indeed, Dr. van 
Schaick’s leadership in this field was so well recognized 
that he was at one time urged to take the position of 
executive secretary of the Associated Charities of 
Washington. In Syracuse, N. Y., in 1912 and 1913, 
and for many years after, Dr. Frederick W. Betts 
worked steadily against vice and for health in his com- 
munity. Dr. Betts’ successful vice crusade and ini- 
tiation of work for crippled children constitute a 
lasting community improvement for which the citizens 
of Syracuse, N. Y., still remember him with gratitude. 
Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, in addition to his many other 
duties, served with one of his parishioners, Orlando F. 
Lewis, on the first Moving Picture Board of Review 
of New York State. Lewis was a Universalist layman 
who applied his religion to his whole life. In 1905, 
he went into charity organization work in New York 
City. He was greatly interested in prison reform, and 
was for years secretary of the New York State Prison 
Reform Association and also, for a time, secretary of 
the American Prison Reform Association. After he 
died in 1922, a friend wrote of him in The Survey: “I 
never saw him tired, worn, or depressed. Apparently 
the more he gave the more he had to give. . . . He 
faced life in all its fullness gladly and thought of social 
work not as something for the chosen few but as a 
community enterprise in which all should labor to- 
gether, sharing in the joy of community building.” 

Through the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the first decade of the twentieth, the Uni- 
versalist Church of Our Father in Detroit, Mich., 
under the leadership of Lee 8. McCollester, became 
virtually a community institution without ceasing to 
be a denominational church. This came about 
through the establishment of University Extension 
Institute. From October to Easter, four afternoons 
and evenings a week, instructors from the Universities 
of Michigan and of Chicago gave lecture courses on a 
wide range of subjects that served both parish mem- 
bers and members of the community. From the 
ministry of the Church of Our Father there also de- 
veloped another important social service agency—the 
Home of Industry—one of the first of such places 
for released prisoners. Under the management of 
“Mother” d’Arcambal, a member of our Detroit 
parish, the home offered shelter and courses for re- 
habilitating discharged prisoners. The institution 
also was the cause of a complete change in attitude 
toward the employment of ex-convicts. So great was 
the change effected that in time the original need for 
the institution disappeared and it became the Ford 
Boys Republic, which still serves the city of Detroit. 
This Home of Industry was supported by many men 
and women who were active members of the Detroit 
Universalist church. 

This was a vigorous and healthy time in our fel- 
lowship. Everywhere our ministers and people were 
becoming more keenly aware of the social implications 
of their faith. Levi Powers expressed the mood of 
many when he said: “Universalism as an eschatology 
is a comforting faith for all who think of a future life. 
Universalism as a regulator of human life is the most 


exacting and difficult faith which calls men to its 
support. Universalism teaches us the race is so bound 
together that an injury to one member is an injury 
to all.’ 

The rising tide of social idealism in the Universal- 
ist Church was manifest at the Detroit Convention in 
1909. Dr. Frank Oliver Hall preached the occasional 
sermon on “The Gospel for an Age of Indifference.” 
He was critical of the organized church in his address, 
because it had not dealt more thoroughly with the 
realities of life. He said: ‘If we are to arouse people 
from their indifference to religion and the institutions 
of religion, we must show that religion has to do with 
reality, and the Church has a definite and practical 
program for the accomplishment of something worth 
while in the immediate future.’”’ Dr. Hall, however, was 
optimistic about the future. He continued: “To be 
sure there is much social injustice and racial prejudice 
in the world, but the day of manhood, liberty and 
equality is at hand. Today we realize that the abject 
poverty of the many and immeasurable wealth of a 
few is a disgrace, not to the rich or the poverty- 
stricken individual necessarily, but to all of us who 
consent that such an unjust order of things should 
continue.”” ‘The Church,” said Dr. Hall, “must 
fight against conditions that make for ignorance and 
vice, poverty and disease, and for the establishment 
of others that insure health, happiness and prosperity.” 
That session of the General Convention expressed its 
approval of Dr. Hall’s thesis by appointing a Social 
Service Commission and making Dr. Hall its chair- 
man. 
At the next General Convention, held in Spring- 
field, Mass., in 1911, Dr. Hall’s address on “‘A Social 
Program for the Universalist Church” was received 
with such enthusiasm that the delegates tried to make 
him president of the Convention at once, which office 
he, however, declined because of the many tasks in 
which he was engaged as minister of a large city 
church. 

The Social Service Commission, appointed at 
Detroit in 1909, made its first report to the Springfield 
session of the General Convention. This showed that 
the commission had taken its appointment seriously 
indeed, the task of building a social program for the 
Universalist Church having been approached intelli- 
gently and carefully. In that first report one reads: 
“None of us felt himself to be ‘expert on the subject, 
and while we were all intensely interested, it seemed to 
us that the very first step to be taken was to get the 
advice of men of expert and practical experience. To 
this end the three members of the commission invited 
a dozen men of wide experience and proved ability 
in various lines of social service to meet for an all- 
day session at the City Club in New York that we 
might thresh over the entire subject and, if possible, 
outline a working policy.’”’ Among the first called in 
was Orlando Lewis. With the help of their advisers 
the commission worked out a program of education 
in social ethics and social service for the Universalist 
Church, which involved a comprehensive plan of 
education and social action. 

Levi Powers was appointed to review the field of 
social ethical literature, so that our people, both laity 
and clergy, might be kept constantly informed of the 
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best material for the study of social problems and their 
amelioration. F. P. Rundell of Chicago was assigned 
to work with the men’s clubs of the Universalist 
churches, to prevail upon such clubs to have lecture 
courses in social problems, to have each club carry out at 
least one practical project for its local community, and 
to stimulate the members of the clubs ‘‘to exert them- 
selves to establish a more just relationship between 
employers and employed, and to support worthy 
officials to make the unworthy perform their duty.”’ 
Mrs. Marion D. Shutter was to carry the work of social 
education to the women’s societies. Harold Marshall 
and Clarence Skinner were busily engaged in trying 
“to get the young people to learn by actual investiga- 
tion and activity on the side of social betterment, 
through established agencies and institutions,’”’ while 
A. Eugene Bartlett was organizing Sunday school 
classes for the discussion of social problems. The 
special responsibility of Frederic W. Perkins was to 
arrange for “a large place in the proceedings of our 
state and national conventions for the discussion of 
social problems.’”’ To John van Schaick, Jr., was dele- 
gated the task of “‘getting those of our fellowship who 
are already enlisted in social service together.”’ 

This was an ambitious scheme for a small organ- 
ization, too large, the committee said, for any one com- 
mittee, it must be done, if at all, by the entire denom- 
ination. Thus the watchword of the Social Service 
Commission was “Education, Co-operation, Informa- 
tion.”’ During this period, from 1910 to 1916, Clarence 
R. Skinner was secretary of the commission. Of this 
program Dr. Frank Oliver Hall said recently: “Our 
Commission carried our program to our churches 
with excellent response, until the World War blew 
everything to pieces. After that we gave our time 
and energy to killing instead of making alive.”’ 

For a second time in the history of the Universalist 
Church a promising program of social ethics was 
smashed by war. Before the program was com- 
pletely submerged by the cataclysm, the Universalist 
General Convention adopted a Declaration of Social 
Principles and Social Program which remains to this 


day the touchstone of our social ethics. Early in 1917, 
Clarence Skinner presented to the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention a restatement of our faith, 
based on the conviction that the revelation of truth 
is universal and that in spite of the tragedy of the 
time ‘‘the day of servitude for man is gone forever and 
the world sweeps onward to freedom and democracy. 
Wherever fetters are, they must fall; wherever ex- 
ploitation holds sway, it must cease. Complete 
justice must secure universal opportunity for all men.” 
This restatement of Universalism was adopted by the 
Massachusetts Convention in May of 1917, and the 
records of the Ohio State Convention in June of the 
same year carry a resolution “commending the new 
statement of Universalism prepared by Professor 
Skinner.” 

In October, the General Convention, meeting at 
Worcester, Mass., adopted as part of the report of the 
National Social Service Commission a Declaration of 
Social Principles and a Social Program, which was a 
notable document. The declaration denounces as 
superstition ‘‘the teaching that men are led into sin by 
inherent depravity and devils of an unseen world, but 
we hold it to be self-evident that mankind is led into 
sin by evil surroundings and by the evils of unjust 
social and economic conditions.”’ The Convention 
then announced its platform, standing squarely on the 
principle of social and economic justice for all, social, 
economic and political equality for women and free- 
dom of speech and discussion for the preservation of 
democracy, and advocating some form of social in- 
surance. 

In spite of the war, the Baltimore session of the 
General Convention in 1919 attempted to implement 
its social principles by voting to employ a full-time 
social service secretary. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, throughout this post-war period, the practical 
social idealism of our people was at a low ebb. The 
Providence Convention of 1923 and the Syracuse 
Convention of 1925 were both content merely to 
“reaffirm” the social service program adopted at 
Worcester in 1917. 


Believe Me, There Is Danger 


Sheldon Shepard 


HE other day I met for the first time in several 
years a man with whom I had once been rather 
closely associated in religious work. But since 

then much water has run under the bridge, as the say- 
ing goes. We two have changed. He has grown more 
and more conservative. (He would say spiritual.) 
I have grown more and more tolerant. (He would 
say indifferent.) 

He knew I was to speak at a given place, and days 
in advance he worked on a fervid, personal letter, 
warning me of danger, and calling me from the way- 
ward path. After my address, in meaningful manner 
he pressed the letter into my hand with the injunction 
to read it when alone and when I had plenty of time. 

The theme was “Believe me, there is danger.” 
And as I read it, I echoed, “‘Believe me, there is dan- 
ger.”” One doubts whether to attempt to lead religion 
nto paths of truth and virtue, or to try some kind of 


pseudo-Russian experiment and build truth and virtue 
in civilization in an easier way. With religion doing 
the kinds of things it does, one wonders why all the 
struggle to save it. There might be something better. 
One would even like to suggest that what we are pur- 
suing should not be called religion at all, but some- 
thing else. Why not agree with the millions who say 
there is no religion except within the fenced-off barren 
fields of dogma, and say: “Righto! Perhaps that is 
true. Then we do not want religion. We are seeking 
something else.” 


Parts of the Letter 
I praise God today for a full complete salvation which I have 
by the merits of Jesus Christ, His Son. Who by his substitu- 
tionary work suffered on the cross that by his shed blood I and all 
who believe are forever free from the bondage of sin which came 
to all flesh through the fall of Adam. 
It is my privilege to plead the blood of Jesus Christ because 
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he shed it for youand me. There is no other name under heaven 
by which a man may triumph over sin, flesh and the devil, and 
have the peace and joy in his heart such as he only can give. 

Is there any such joy as this in modernism, religious beliefs 
and isms but the joy of pride and self-esteem? What thissad old 
world needs today is not a modern religion for modern needs but 
to rediscover the old old truths as is only found in Jesus Christ 
our Lord and redeemer. 

We read, ‘“‘Knowing that ye were redeemed not with corrup- 
tible things, with silver or gold, from your vain manner of life 
handed down from your fathers, but with precious blood as of a 
lamb without blemish and without spot, even the blood of Christ, 
who was foreknown indeed before the foundation of the world 
but was manifested at the end of the times for your sake.’”’ Thus 
I see that Cain was the first modernist—he tried to ignore the 
blood of Jesus Christ. 

I do not know anything about the doctrine you are now 
preaching, but in these days the spirit of error is creeping in 
everywhere and without being critical J mean everywhere. I do 
not wish to say or intimate anything beyond this because that 
would not be to the point either. Therefore I have kept my own 
words and ideas out of this as much as possible and used scripture 
only, for it is the word of God after all that convicts us of truth 
and it is the word of God that will judge us in that last day. So 
we find in 1 Corinthians 11 : 31-32 that if we judge ourselves it 
will save us from being judged of Him. Christ warns us re- 
peatedly to ‘watch and pray’’ and you may be sure that he is 
anxious for us to watch and pray. And so I bring no accusations 
of my own, for in the first place they might not be true and in the 
second place that is none of my business. My anxiety is that 
you do not lose your inheritance—my responsibility to pray for 
and warn you of danger, for believe me there is danger. 

Christ is coming back very soon now. The Holy Spirit has 
shown me by many ways and proofs that it is to be very, very 
soonnow. And he said, “And there shall be weeping and wailing 
and gnashing of teeth.” 

He has been so wonderful to me that I have lost sight of the 
temporal. I have no further appetite for it and I am really happy 
as I have never known happiness before. 

If you haven’t it, strive for it—it is the crowning joy of joys. 
I am praying for you. 


Thurman W. Arnold, 


Victor 


its so-called trust-busting division particularly, 

Amurath to Amurath succeedeth, as a rule, and 
these lawyers and gentlemen seldom make the big 
headlines in the newspapers, unless they launch an 
attack upon some powerful industrial or commercial 
combination. But Thurman W. Arnold, Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of prosecutions under the 
federal anti-monopoly statues, is not a typical Amu- 
rath. Indeed, he is quite unique—an “original,” as 
the French say. His nomination by the President to 
the position he now fills excited considerable surprise, 
perplexity and, in some quarters, acute displeasure. 
In the judiciary committee of the Senate, opposition 
to confirmation was pretty vigorous. Utterances of 
his in books which had challenged much attention in 
legal and sociological circles were quoted to prove that 
Mr. Arnold had ridiculed and lampooned the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act and its administration by the Depart- 
ment of Justice since its enactment way back in 1890. 
How, it was asked, could he be expected to prosecute 
with any sincerity, determination and success a law 


T the United States Department of Justice, and in 


The Answer 
My dear Friend: 

I want to thank you for the interest and earnestness of 
your letter, and to express my joy at the depth of your experi- 
ence. 

It is a great thing when one finds that spiritual reality by 
which he can live victoriously in all circumstances. One under- 
stands then that life does not consist in its outward circumstances 
but in the “abundance of the heart.” 

But I do not see by what right you judge the spiritual experi- 
ence of your fellows who differ from you. “Judge not”’ is as clear 
a word of Jesus as any he uttered. 

There is no question but that you have found a true and 
deep experience. I rejoice with you in that. It is genuine, real. 
That does not mean that your fellows, with utterly different 
theologies, have not found God just as genuinely. 

You see, you mix up your experience with your theology. 
Knowing your experience to be genuine, you think it goes with 
your interpretation of God, Jesus and the Bible. Observation 
would teach me to think otherwise. I know people of many 
different kinds of theories who all find the same glorious ex~ 
perience. 

And as for what you criticize as “modern” religion, I am: 
inclined to believe from observation that it produces more beauti- 
ful and well-rounded characters and sounder experience, on the 
whole, than the “‘old-time”’ religion. I say, I am inclined to be- 
lieve this is true. I do not know. But I do know that many 
of the choicest souls belong to the modern group. 

I would not for a minute discredit or discount your experi- 
ence. Value it, hold to it. But it is better not to criticize 
another’s. You have found salvation and joy. Fine! Many 
other people have found them in other ways. Why should you 
think your way is the only way? 

There is Divine Power back of Jesus’ words of peace. They 
are creative of new life within us all. That does not mean that 
there is anything beatiful in some of the immoral stories of the 
Old Testament, nor that any of the half-dozen conflicting New 
Testament theories of the Atonement is correct. Thank God for 
your experience! Thank God also for the experiences of many 
modernists, Catholics, Unitarians, Buddhists—there is one 
God! 


Unique **’Trust-Buster”’ 
S. Yarros 


he had no faith in? Mr. Arnold, in answer to questions 
from members of the committee, declared that he had 
been misunderstood; that his language in the quota- 
tions cited was not to be taken too literally, and that 
he firmly believed that, under sound, enlightened, 
realistic application of the anti-monopoly laws, much 
could be achieved by the government, and, moreover, 
that certain additions to, and improvements upon, 
the existing statutes should be recommended to Con- 
gress in the light of experience and by reason of major 
changes in the nation’s industrial situation. 

Mr. Arnold has repeatedly made the big, black 
headlines in the months that have elapsed since his 
appointment, and if his actions have been dramatic 
and sensational, his comments and explanations in 
prepared statements and on the air have been singu- 
larly quiet, sensible, moderate and conciliatory. He 
has been praised even by his former critics as well as by 
those who heartily dislike the anti-monopoly cam- 
paign and think it not only anachronistic, but danger- 
ous and detrimental to the public and to business. 

Mr. Arnold deserves to be better known by the 
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thoughtful citizenry of the country. He evidently 
knows his way about in the strange world of modern 
capitalism and speculative finance. He has already 
submitted very definite suggestions concerning the 
promising implementation of the antiquated Sherman 
anti-trust law, and he “‘has only begun to fight” the 
evil of predatory monopoly. 

The trouble with Mr. Arnold is that he is too 
clever for the typical politician, the typical lawyer, 
or the typical professor of law. He is rather fond of 
paradox and of satire and irony. In fact, he has been 
dubbed a modern Voltaire, and some enthusiasts have 
credited him with contributions to social science 
superior to those of Karl Marx, or Pareto, or Spengler! 

As a western lawyer and as a professor of law at 
the Yale University Law School, Mr. Arnold would 
doubtless have remained relatively obscure. He won 
distinction, not to say fame, by the two small books he 
published—‘‘The Symbols of Government,”’ and “The 
Folklore of Capitalism.” By well-nigh universal 
critical consent, these little books were highly provoca- 
tive, brilliant, iconoclastic, ‘“devastating.’’ The aver- 
age lay reader and the average newspaper reviewer 
found them almost entirely negative and destructive. 
The author’s tone was emphatically not the tone of a 
propagandist, reformer or missionary. He represented 
no definite school of thought. He was not seeking to 
make converts to Marxism or Fabian Socialism. He 
was not preaching Christian ethics, or calling upon 
sinners to repent and mend their ways. He merely 
laid bare, expounded, analyzed and dissected our con- 
ceptions and ideas in politics, economics and sociology, 
and punctured much—very much—of our conven- 
tional thinking. Most of us, according to him, are 
wcichiping idols, living by catchwords, using words to 
conceal meanings, demanding obedience to dogmas 
and superstitions devoid of rational foundations, and 
sacrificing meanwhile the welfare and happiness of 
men, women and children to empty, discredited slo- 
gans and formulas. Most of us, further, seek to jus- 
tify cruel and barbarous conduct, especially when 
corporations and other bodies of organized persons 
are guilty of that conduct, by invoking “principles”’ 
that have long been irrelevant, immaterial, totally 
inapplicable to present-day conditions. What once 
were things, raw, bleeding bits of reality, are today 
merely symbols, “folklore,” lifeless forms. We para- 
lyze our governments by forcing them to live up to 
ideas that, perhaps, were valid a century ago, but 
which are hopelessly obsolete and dead beyond any 
possibility of resurrection. And if a government hap- 
pens to possess a little courage, a little humane senti- 
ment, and disregards the dead propositions, many of 
us call it horrid names, denounce its treason to the 
true national gospel, stay awake nights hating it, 
and mobilize all the resources we control in the effort 
to poison public opinion against it and cause its down- 
fall. 

The doctrine of laissez-faire is one of the dead 
slogans, according to Mr. Arnold. The let-alone 
policy, of course, was never consistently carried out, 
even in the day of Adam Smith, but it did reflect 
and sum up trends and movements. Men actually 
believed that governments were only necessary evils, 
ard that their proper role was that of umpire or police- 


man. Freedom was demanded by capital, by enter- 
prise, by labor, by the disfranchised, by the theoretical 
economists and philosophers. Freedom, it was seen, 
was bringing prosperity and higher living standards. 
Freedom of trade was deemed certain to usher in a 
blessed era of international peace and amity. And 
since an “‘invisible hand” was miraculously harmoniz- 
ing conflicting individual aims and interests, what folly 
it seemed to substitute the crude hand of the politician 
or lawmaker for the automatic working of the natural 
order of phenomena! 

_ Today, after many decades of compulsory reforms 
in our economic system, after decades of frantic pres- 
sure by all manner of groups, rich and poor, for govern- 
ment intervention and aid, is it intelligent, or decently 
honest, to appeal to the laissez-fazre doctrine in order 
to prevent this or that measure of social amelioration? 
Mr. Arnold refrains from indicting the pretended 
contemporary disciples of Adam Smith and David 
Ricardo. He is not indignant with them; he pokes fun 
at them and makes them look foolish. 

Again, the principle of free contract and individ- 
ual sovereignty plainly meant something very real and 
significant in the United States at the time the Union 
was established and the Constitution fashioned and 
adopted. There were no giant corporations then, no 
public utility empires, no pyramids of holding com- 
panies, no great banks, no controlled press. Free 
land and apparently inexhaustible natural resources 
made America the land of opportunity for millions. 
Collective bargaining was unheard of; the wage-worker 
felt himself to be the equal of the man he asked to give 
him a job. Can any one today argue with a straight 
face against collective bargaining and a law to forbid 
arbitrary and arrogant denial of that right? 

These and similar problems Mr. Arnold discusses 
without any heat or bitterness. He is content to 
point out the contrast between realities and hollow 
professions, obvious truth and rank humbug, whether 
deliberate or unconscious. And whatis it he pleads for? 

Essentially, he favors a realistic-pragmatic atti- 
tude on the part of the government. Governments, he 
holds, cannot be strictly logical; they are bound to 
compromise and experiment, but they should be ani- 
mated by the humane desire to relieve and prevent 
suffering, to give work to the jobless who honestly 
want work, to promote social justice along sound prac- 
tical lines. Mr. Arnold does not mention the prag- 
matic school of thought, the school of Peirce, James, 
Dewey and Mead, but he sees eye to eye with that 
school. He insists on progressive and courageous ac- 
tion by responsible statesmen, and believes that 
democracies can and should be efficient and business- 
like. Endless wrangling by parties, factions and stub- 
born, dogmatic groups renders democracy weak, 
and enables dictators to claim superiority in terms of 
useful service. Generally the wrangling is futile and 
pedantic; it serves no valuable purpose. It should be 
abandoned in favor of reasonable, positive, construc- 
tive plans and proposals. Talk of sacred principles, 
cherished traditions and economic or moral ‘laws’ 
hampers and delays necessary and wholesome action. 

There are some critics who assert that Mr. Arnold 
has no philosophy, rejects the guidance of basic 
principles, and advocates mere drifting, improvisation 
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and opportunism. This is not the case. He believes 
that most men and women, in facing pressing social or 
economic problems, manifest good will, a healthy 
benevolence, and strong horse sense. A new society, 
he thinks, is slowly emerging, a better society, and the 
cardinal postulate of the society of the future will be 
this—that men are not callous and selfish, but fairly 
altruistic, and that laws and institutions must 
qualify and limit the natural altruism of humanity. 
The fanatic and the overrighteous moralist is cruel be- 
cause, like Ibsen’s Brand, he is governed by myths 
and symbols, and refuses to use reason and the art of 
give-and-take in adjusting human differences. 

Mr. Arnold’s creed is thus very simple. He urges 
our getting down to brass tacks, the forgetting of ab- 
solutes, the solving of urgent problems—unemploy- 
ment, speculation, parasitism, greedy monopoly, ex- 
tortion and exploitation of consumers and workers— 
in a spirit of amity, brotherhood, good neighborliness, 
national solidarity. Here surely is philosophy enough. 
Opponents of the New Deal, for example, according to 
Mr. Arnold, should propose definite alternatives to the 
measures they assail and condemn. What would they 
do in this or that situation? Would they let millions 
starve, freeze, sicken and die? Or would they adopt 
a narrow, niggardly relief policy—just to prevent 
literal starvation—and discontinue all public works 
programs? Would they repeal the social security 
law, so-called, and the bank deposits guaranty law, 
and the law simplifying and reducing the holding 
company structure? After all, no problem is solved 
by vague and glittering eulogies of the Constitution, or 
of private property, or of individual liberty. Let us 
take these noble things for granted, and then proceed 
to do business in a businesslike way as civilized per- 
sons, and not as violent partisans or fervent crusaders. 

In his discussions of the monopoly problem, or 
rather the problem of excessive and menacing concen- 
tration of power and wealth, Mr. Arnold illustrates 
very effectively his general point of view. Assuming 
that the great majority of Americans still believe in 
economic democracy, in equality of opportunity, in a 
fairer distribution of the national income, they will 
naturally support a policy of sane, impartial enforce- 
ment of the laws against injurious immoral trade 
practices or combinations designed to destroy legiti- 
mate competition and independence in industry and 
commerce. But, in the past, Mr. Arnold affirms, the 
application of the Sherman act was a sort of ritual. 
It brought no appreciable benefits to anyone; a suit 
against some conspicuous trust satisfied the govern- 
ment and the public. The fact that hundreds of other 
corporations and combinations were guilty of the same 
policies and practices as was the single corporation 
under fire, did not disturb the trust-busters in the 
least. They had done their ‘‘duty,” the actual con- 
ditions and facts did not matter. What Mr. Arnold 
now demands is a very different use of the Sherman 
and Clayton acts. He insists on a capable and ade- 
quate force of investigators and analysts, on careful 
adjustment of means to ends; on fighting abuses, and 
not the theoretical possibility of eventual abuse; 
of encouraging business to moralize and rationalize 
its practices under a clear and tolerably uniform stand- 
ard of business conduct. 


It must be admitted that Mr. Arnold occasionally, 
by overemphasis on practical wisdom in government, 
lays himself open to the charge that he dispenses 
completely with first principles. His fondness for 
irony and satire leads him to exaggerate some of the 
fallacies or errors of the conservative or reactionary 
foes of the New Deal. In other words, his style has 
the defects of its qualities. But the style of his books 
is not the style of his radio addresses or his statements 
in elucidation of a decision taken, a suit instituted, an 
amendment proposed. He can be direct, forthright, 
clear and sweetly reasonable. As head fighter of cor- 
porate abuses and shortsighted, rapacious combina- 
tions he is the right man in the right place at this 


juncture. 
* * * 


QUAKERS REFUTE PROPAGANDA AGAINST REFUGEES 


The American Friends Service Committee has published a 
pamphlet, ‘‘Refugee Facts,” declaring that the solution of the 
refugee problem does not present difficulties that cannot be over- 
come by “‘intelligent assistance, common sense, a little energy, 
ingenuity and good will toward men.” 

“Tt is necessary to stress once more a fact which the Ameri- 
can public has even yet not understood sufficiently, namely, 
that these refugees from Germany are not all Jews by religion— 
far from it. In 1938, about one-third (31 percent) of all refugees 
from Germany were Christian. In the years before that the 
proportion was higher. And the proportion of Christians among 
those who are still in Germany, Austria and Czechoslovakia, 
but would like to leave, is still higher. According to the best 
estimates available there are about 400,000 Jews by religion still 
in Germany and about 300,000 non-Aryan Christians, that is 
Christians with some percentage of Jewish blood.” 

The introduction, by Dr. Rufus M. Jones and Clarence 
Pickett, states: ““We have encountered grave misunderstanding 
of the problem of the refugee as it exists today. After careful 
research we are publishing these facts with the hope that they 
may contribute to the realization that the acceptance of refugees 
presents an opportunity for enriching American life both com- 
mercially and culturally.” 

After referring to England’s experience with refugees, 11,000 
of whom gave employment to 15,000 Britons, the pamphlet 
points out that refugees in this country do not displace American 
workers. Noting the general fear on this score, the pamphlet 
states that “it is natural that many people who are uninformed 
should be easy prey for anyone who wishes to increase anti- 
alienism or anti-Semitism in our land. Every American is now 
aware that there are many such organizations in our country 
which are exerting themselves, mostly in furtive ways, to in- 
crease racial feeling among us. The truth and intelligent as- 
sistance to the newcomers together will dispel these fears.”’ 

Refugee skills, initiative and capital, the pamphlet continues, 
have brought new industries to the United States that give em- 
ployment to many Americans. 

“Our committee,’ the pamphlet concludes, “realizes that 
common sense and decency demand that not a single American 
workman who needs the work and is satisfactory should lose his 
employment in order that a refugee may have it. Although there 
have been small and irresponsible employers who have acted 
otherwise, we find that all of the committees and large employers 
facing this problem are clear in their thinking about this situa- 
tion and realize the dangers of having recourse to any method 
of employment for the refugees which would displace American 
labor. Other occupations where there will be no displacement of 
present workers must be found. If each American community 
will contribute just a little energy, ingenuity, good will toward 
men, and helpfulness in the ways which the concerned committees 
can explain to them, the solution will not be difficult and our 
refugee problem will be solved to the benefit of all concerned.” 
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Commencement at St. Lawrence 


EITHER the World’s Fair nor the visit of 
| \ British royalty kept hundreds of loyal Lauren- 
tians from returning to Canton for the seventy- 
ninth commencement of St. Lawrence University 
June 10 to 12. They had special reason for returning 
this year, for a beloved alumnus and Laurentian leader 
was honored by his Alma Mater. John Murray 
Atwood, a graduate of the class of 1889, former presi- 
dent of the Universalist General Convention and dean 
of the Theological School of St. Lawrence, was given 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. A prolonged 
and enthusiastic ovation greeted the conferring of 
this degree when President Seelye said: 


John Murray Atwood, son of St. Lawrence, fifty 
years her son today and twenty-five years dean of her 
Theological School, minister and pastor, beloved Hast 
and West, sincere and independent thinker, eminent 
teacher whose words are sauced with humor and sa- 
gacity, counselor of youth aided by your life partner, 
crusader for the language and literature of Greece, 
lover of mankind, Universalist in faith but universal 
and Christian in spirit, by and with the authority 
vested in me I confer upon you the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws with all the rights and privileges apper- 
taining thereto. 


At this same commencement service the Rev. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon, graduate of St. Lawrence and 
minister of the Betts Memorial Universalist Church 
of Syracuse, N. Y., was given his second honorary 
Doctorate of Divinity. The week before Mr. Reamon 
was honored by Syracuse University. 

From the beginning through to the end this was 
an enthusiastic reunion. At the informal alumni 
supper Saturday night Eben Griffith, chairman of the 
Annual Alumni Roll Call Committee, announced that 
the gifts of the alumni this year totaled $8,149, an 
increase of nearly $2,000 over last year. More than 
one hundred additional alumni contributed this year, 
making the total for this year exceed that of the last 
five years. 


At the Theological School commencement Sun- - 


day morning the Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon was the 
speaker. Dr. Reamon delivered a strong sermon on 
“Origin, Destiny, and Duty.” Taking as bis text 
John 18 : 8, 4, and 5, he said in part: 

“Christ’s foot washing was a sign and a symbol of 
what we are to do. There is nothing of a social, 
economic, or spiritual technique as such, just an 
example of self-forgetting service. Christ was not 
worried about his family tree or the immortality of 
his own soul, but knowing that he was a child of God 
and that his ultimate destiny lay with God, he went 
to work making every moment count in the ministry 
of God. 

“In modern times the lives of Madame Curie and 
her husband exemplified self-effacing service. Madame 
Curie was a Catholic girl who married a freethinker. 
When they became lost in the work that was to bless 
the world, they had little time for organized religion 
as such. Every act was an act of devotion, and every 
thought a prayer. They lived and worked and had 
their being as if in the presence of a holy being. When 


the discovery was theirs, they said to the world, ‘We 
want nothing for ourselves. We want this great and 
precious thing to be the possession of all mankind!’ 

“Religion is an expression of divinity, something 
that moves in ‘the mind and heart and soul of man 
before it becomes righteousness and moves among 
men. There was never a greater day than today for 
the Church of Christ and his religion. The ordeal of 
humanity reveals this: That moralists have never 
been able to establish and conserve their new systems 
without artistry and worship. We know enough of 
social justice today to transform the world, but we 
need a religion to build the deed. We, too, are chil- 
dren of God in just as true a sense as Jesus was the Son 
of God.” 

Miss Mary B. Lillie of North Dartmouth, Mass., 
was graduated from the College of Letters and Sciences 
magna cum laude, and was awarded a diploma as Di- 
rector of Religious Education. The degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity was conferred on Phillip Malcolm Dobbs, 
Houston, Texas, Brainard F. Gibbons, Monson, 
Mass., Edward Smith, Jr., Barneveld, N. Y., Charles 
Albert Wyman, Oneonta, N. Y., and L. Griswold 
Williams, Barre, Vt. 

The luncheon of the alumni, trustees, and faculty 
of the Theological School which followed the com- 
mencement exercises was the occasion for memorializ- 
ing the late Prof. H. Philbrook Morrell. After the 
meal Dr. Bruce Swift called the assembly to rise and 
stand in memory of Professor Morrell. Brief ad- 
dresses of appreciation were given by Emerson Hugh 
Lalone and J. Albert Fisher, a member of the First 
Universalist Church of Canton and long time friend 
of Professor Morrell. Dean Atwood paid tribute to 
George H. Bowers, for over thirty years of service as 
trustee of the Theological School. Dean Atwood’s own 
services to the school for a quarter of a century were 
praised by Dr. Swift, the Rev. Robert Killam, and 
Dr. Fred C. Leining. The trustees of the school pre- 
sented to Mr. Bowers a beautiful standing lamp and 
to Dean Atwoodga reading chair as tokens of their 
appreciation of good work well done. 

At the Monday morning commencement exer- 
cises of the College of Letters and Sciences one hundred 
and nine young men and women were graduated. 
Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, was the speaker. Dr. 
Compton spoke on the benefits brought to man by 
science, and warned against the danger of losing those 
benefits by unwise though well intentioned social and 
political action. “It is highly important,” said he, 
“for us all to have some understanding of the funda- 
mental forces that are shaping our civilization, in 
order that, as citizens of a democracy, we may exert 
our influence in such manner as to use these forces 
advantageously.” 

Following the conferring of the degrees in course 
five honorary degrees were bestowed. Citing Ells- 
worth Reamon for the divinity degree President 
Seelye said: 


Alumnus of two departments of the university, 
remembered as an athlete who in former days brought 
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mind and muscle to many a contest, known in these 
latter days as an effective preacher of the gospel of 
righteousness and peace, who brings the Christian ethic 
to bear upon all human problems in the good fight of 
man for liberty, like the Master, a lover of men and a 
keen student of their ideas and ways, while faithful 
to your own church, esteemed especially for that catho- 
lic spirit which makes you an active Christian citizen and 
splendid comrade in the devoted, untiring service of all 
worthy causes, by the authority vested in me I confer 
upon you the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity 
with all the rights and privileges appertaining thereto. 


In addition to Dean Atwood the degree of Doctor 
of Laws was conferred on Ordway Tead, editor and 
educator, Edward J. Noble, Under Secretary of Com- 
merce, and President Karl T. Compton. Commence- 
ment closed with a luncheon in the dining room of the 
Men’s Residence. r 

Viped el Mas 


CALIFORNIA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Ray Darwin Cranmer 


HE California Convention is held in May when the “‘Candle 

of the Lord” stands white on the hills, and this year’s ses- 

sions were no exception, as the representatives of churches in 

Pasadena, Los Angeles, Riverside, and the new church in Vista, 

gathered in Santa Paula May 16 and 17 to hold the fifty-second 
annual convention. 

Tuesday at one p. m. a luncheon was served by the Santa 
Paula women to the visiting delegates, following which the after- 
noon was occupied with the session of the Women’s Missionary 
Association, of which Mrs. Helen Shepard is the president. A 
notable address during the afternoon session was given by Mrs. 
J. B. Herndon of the Ventura State School for Girls, covering 
her work in this institution and the social values resulting from 
the training of girls there. Interesting reports were given by 
representatives of each Southern California church. The Oak- 
Jand church for the first time in years had no representatives at 
this convention. 

After a brief organ recital by Byron King, organist of the 
church, the president of the Convention, L. E. Morrison of 
Pasadena, presided during a period of devotions and then ap- 
pointed the sessional committees. Dr. Clare Blauvelt of Pasa- 
dena delivered the occasional sermon, taking as his subject, ‘‘I 
Believe in Man.’? The Convention communion service with the 
Rev. Ray Darwin Cranmer of the Santa Paula church presiding, 
closed the evening program. 

The Wednesday morning session began with a devotional 
meeting conducted by Duane Kelley Lyon, acting pastor of 
our new church at Vista. Mr. Lyon completed his work at the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry just prior to the Con- 
vention. The early portion of the morning session was occupied 
with routine business, including the reports of officers and 
churches, both of which were very encouraging. 

Business was halted for two notable addresses, one by the 
Rev. Rol Benner on ‘“‘The Church and the Community,” and the 
second by the Rev. Wesley G. Nicholson of the Pasadena Neigh- 
‘borhood Church, on ‘‘The Liberal Approach to Religious Edu- 
cation.’ Both were worthy of a larger hearing and one pithy 
comment by Rol Benner is passed on here. Speaking on the 
“Liberty Clause’ appended to the avowal of faith, he said that it 
reminded him of a Nazi plebiscite wherein it was arranged for the 
individual to vote Ja oder Nein provided he voted Ja. 

Wednesday afternoon brought reports from committees and 
the following officers were elected: President, L. E. Morrison of 
Pasadena; vice-president, the Rev. Rol W. Benner of Riverside; 
treasurer, W. L. Ramsey of Santa Paula; secretary, the Rev. Ray 
Darwin Cranmer of Santa Paula; trustee for three years, Gerry 
Brott of Los Angeles. 


The Convention then listened to addresses by Dr. Sheldon 
Shepard of Los Angeles and Dr. E. Parl Welch of the faculty of 
Occidental College. Professor Welch was licensed by the Fel- 
lowship Committee at a meeting held during the Convention 
session. 

The Convention closed with a banquet held in the Masonic 
Temple. One hundred and twenty-five people were served and 
heard Dr. Raymond Cummings Brooks of the Cumnock School 
at Los Angeles deliver what was probably the outstanding ad- 
dress of the Convention on “The Foundations of a Better Civiliza- 


tion.” 
eee 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING AXIOMS 


Religion can be taught, but those who profess to teach it 
must both have it themselves and be skilled in the art of teaching. 

If religion is the most important subject in life, its teachers 
should have even more skill than those who teach the arts and 
sciences. 

Although religion may be “‘caught” rather than taught, the 
catching should not be left to accident, but should be made a 
skillful and systematic inoculation. 

To win a child’s respect for religion those who teach it must 
compare favorably with his teachers in other areas of life. 

Better programs and materials placed in the hands of un- 
trained teachers will, in the majority of instances, not only fail 
of their purpose, but cause discouragement and opposition to 
their use. 

A program of leadership training is to the total program of 
religious education as our teachers’ colleges are to the general 
education program. 

The leadership training activities of a local church are its 
religious education barometer by which one may forecast its 
success or failure as a teaching church.—From “Shall Laymen 
Teach Religion?” by Shaver. 


* * * 


A PLAY ABOUT CHINA AS IT IS TODAY 


Miss Helen L. Willcox of Holyoke, Mass., one of the best 
known American authors and directors of religious drama and 
pageantry, has just completed a one-act play, “Dawn in the 
West,” depicting the struggles and triumphs in China today, 
particularly among students, educators, and hospital staffs in 
West China. One of the leading characters is an American news- 
paper correspondent. 

“Dawn in the West’’ was written at the request of the 
Church Committee for China Relief, of 105 East 22d Street, 
New York City, for use in its nationwide campaign for funds to 
help alleviate suffering and save life among China’s millions of 
civilian refugees and victims of war, famine, and flood. This 
play, which is available in manuscript, is designed especially for 
production by dramatic groups in churches, clubs, and confer- 
ences for young people and other religious leaders. Requests for 
the manuscript should be addressed to Dr. Merle N. English, 
Director of Field Activities, Church Committee for China Re- 
lief, 105 East 22d Street, New York City. Copies will be sup- 
plied free for performances of this play in the interests of this 
committee; otherwise, at 25 cents a copy. 


* * * 


There are no tyrannies that can completely suppress the 
soul of man. They can control newspapers and printing offices. 
They can suppress speech and destroy pamphlets, they can put 
prophets and heralds into concentration camps, or do them to 
death, but they cannot bridle the human heart or command 
human sympathies to cease. There never will be complete 
“totalitarianism’”’ because there will always be “human faces’’ 
that will not merge into the “lump,” there will always be human 
hearts that will not fuse into the ‘‘mass.”’ There are no com- 
pulsions which can compel inner states of mind. There are no 
dictators who can command the secret citadel of man’s free soul. 
—Rufus M. Jones in Unity. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


“THE BOY WILL MAKE A GREAT MINISTER’’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

While in Canton, N. Y., attending the Commencement of 
St. Lawrence University I made it a point to look up Albert 
Niles and thank him for his article, ““Boy, You’ll Come Around!’ 
Mr. Niles said he would preach in Henderson, N. Y., this summer 
and return to St. Lawrence for his sixth and final year. Then 
he said: ‘‘I’ll be at the Washington Convention in October and 
I'll do anything to help you. I'll take any job to help, even if 
you want me to wash dishes.” This boy will make a great 
minister. Not that ministers should be asked to wash dishes, but 
because ministers should wash dishes if it furthers the cause. 
I forget not the father and mother, minister and wife, who have 
not kicked about the tough lot of a minister, but rather have put 
the stuff into their son. 

Seth R. Brooks. 
Washington, D.C. 


* * 


OR CAN WE? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader for November 26, 1938, carried an editorial headed 
““A Resolution’ ending with the following sentence: “‘But we can 
see to it that anti-Semitism does not gain a foothold in our own 
land.” 

After twice reading your editorial, I jotted down a few com- 
ments under the heading: ‘Or Can We?” Then I put them 
aside, for I recalled the editor’s predisposition to identify realism 
with pessimism. Two or three times since, I have been moved 
to recondition these notes and send them along to you. The first 
time was when I read Bishop McConnell’s admirable paper in 
the issue of December 31 in which I found this sentence: ‘‘Pes- 
simism is bad when it is fatalistic or cynical, but not when it 
tells us what will happen if we don’t change our ways.”’ That 
heartened me a good deal, and I might have added to your af- 
flictions at that time but for a very busy month followed by 
several weeks of illness. In the subsequent time not a week has 
passed that has not produced incidents and events that give 
force to the question ‘““Or Can We?’’ And now comes your edi- 
torial, ‘‘Volatile Poison,’ in the June 10 number of the Leader, 
containing these two sentences: “It astonishes us every day to 
discover how far and how fast it (volatile poison) travels,’ and 
“Some of the rest of us must wake up and get into the battle 
for the dispossessed and oppressed of every race and nation.” 

Immediately I felt constrained to take “‘Or Can We?”’ out of 
cold storage, recondition it slightly, and send it along to you. 
It may possibly redirect the attention of some of your readers to 
“Volatile Poison’ and then to ask themselves whether they are 
the sleepers who need to wake up. 

“But we can see to it that anti-Semitism does not gain a 
foothold in our own land.”’ Or can we? If so, it will mean 
something quite different from passing resolutions denouncing 
and condemning the sins of others—worthy and commendable as 
such gestures may be. It will mean honest and searching ex- 
amination of anti-Semitism as it actually exists “in our own 
land.’”’ And this means a good deal more than investigations of 
organized or incipiently organized anti-Semitic movements. 
These are not to be ignored and investigation, if honestly con- 
ducted, may do something to dispel this kind of anti-Semitic 
danger. But what really needs searching and honest examination 
is the subterranean condition of the mind of our own country. 
How much latent anti-Semitism is there in the sub-cellars of most 
of us individually? How much and what kind of incitement 
would be required to turn this latency into actuality? 

An incident told to me recently by a distinguished social 
philosopher, which he confessed ‘‘made his blood run cold,’’ 
runs about as follows. 

His wife had attended the day before a club meeting made 
up of supposedly educated women.. Among them were a college 


dean of women, the wife of a well-known minister, a social worker, 
and others of the same social and intellectual level. The con- 
versation drifted to the day’s headline news—the Jewish perse- 
cution in Germany. (This was last November.) Various ones 
expressed their horror at the barbarous events. “It was ter- 
rible’—and the re&t of the stereotyped denunciatory reflections 
upon the perpetrators. Unanimous apparently, until the minis- 
ter’s wife suggested that ‘‘perhaps it was what should be expected 
because after all it was the Jews who crucified Jesus.” And the 
discussion ended with a general agreement that perhaps the Nazi 
persecutions of the Jews must be expected because it was “the 
Jews that crucified Jesus.” 

This incident is not recounted here as an illustration of 
incredibly silly rationalization. Rather it is presented as an in- 
dication of a latent, sub-soil, anti-Semitic condition in the minds 
of these women that they were totally unaware of. 

Are you sure, brother editor, and are you sure, brother or 
sister reader, that you know your own souls well enough so that 
you can say that no such sleeping dogs lie there? I wish I were 
sure of myself. And so far as that abstraction—the soul of 
America—is concerned, I am even less sure. 

Suppose we as a nation were subject to strains and stresses 
economic and political, approximating in severity those suffered 
by Germany. Would not the mass-mind be blindly seeking the 
goat? Sporadic events already occurring indicate the form and 
color of the goat that might most easily be so identified. 

Then up from the sub-cellars would not the sleeping dogs 
stretch and yawn, and whisper—‘‘After all is it not inevitable?” 

“How far and how fast it spreads” need not astonish any- 
one, for the strains and stresses out of which active intolerance is 
born are daily becoming more severe. It is none too soon for 
large scale organization of the forces of intelligence and good will 
for a long and active campaign of enlightenment. 

Hedonistic calculus will not help much. 

W.S. Small. 

College Park, Md. 


* * 


TALKS ABOUT KIERKEGAARD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

When a person is drowning he will grasp at anything to 
keep himself afloat. So we are told. This may explain the 
Kierkegaard craze in Germany during the years following 1918. 
A great nation was sinking, and Kierkegaard’s religion—a ter- 
rible will power in search of God—was a much-needed stimulus. 
Now he has come to America, and perhaps for a similar rea- 
son. 

One evening, more than half a century ago, I attended a 
meeting of Lutheran ministers in the frontier town of Fargo, 
N.D. I was representing the local press. The conversation was 
switched to Séren Kierkegaard. The clergymen present seemed 
to be perfectly familiar with his variegated teaching, and some 
among them had met him personally in their youth. And the 
unanimous verdict was, “Kierkegaard was an odd stick.” That 
is my verdict also. 

Those who wish to know something about Kierkegaard 
should read Ibsen’s ‘“‘Brand.’’ There he is immortalized, if 
nowhere else. Kierkegaard is the original, Brand is the copy. 
And if it is true what a Unitarian minister said to me once upon a 
time that ‘Brand is the devil in Scandinavian theology,’ what 
can we say about the original? 

Oluf Tandberg. 

Dover, N. H. 


* * * 


What does man want? He wants all he can get! In the 
short run men may be dominated by their fears and their need 
for security; in the long run their destiny is governed by their 
insatiable curiosity —Joseph K. Folsom. 
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Evangelical Modernism 


The Case for Evangelical Modernism. 
By Cecil John Cadoux. (Willett, Clark 
and Co. $2.00.) 


This book will probably not have a wide 
reading in theologically liberal circles. 
Any interest that may be aroused by the 
word “modernism” will be effectually 
neutralized by the preceding word “‘evan- 
gelical,’’ which has connotations distinctly 
distasteful to the average Universalist. 
Such an attitude, in the case of the present 
book, will be unfortunate, as in this com- 
paratively brief volume will be found much 
of interest and profit. 

Dr. Cadoux is a man of genuine erudi- 
tion, a thorough student of the Bible, 
versed in church history, which he teaches 
as professor in Mansfield College, Oxford, 
of which he is vice-principal. The present 
volume is the outgrowth of a series of lec- 
tures. To dismiss it as inconsequential 
from the liberal point of view is more to 
the discredit of ourselves than of the 
author. 

To be sure Dr. Cadoux has the heritage 
and the outlook of ecclesiasticism, and the 
attention of the reader is held as he fol- 
lows the effort of the author to prove that 
he rightly may claim a place in evangelical 
circles while he holds views which in some 
particulars go beyond those ordinarily 
advanced by the theologically progres- 
sive. 

His method is frankly pragmatic. He 
seeks to find out what is true, believing that 
faith must be based upon the truth. In 
the first chapter considerable space is 
given to this thesis. Dr. Cadoux claims 
that, to quote Dean Inge, “‘truth is right 
thinking.” And such thinking is not 
confined to Christians. We are reminded 
that Justin Martyr wrote, ‘Whatever 
things have been well said among all men 
belong to us Christians,’ and Ambrose, 
“Every true saying whoever its author, is 
from the Holy Spirit.” 

However, it is claimed that the label 
Christian does ‘‘presuppose belief in the 
existence, sovereignty, and goodness of 
God; in the lordship and saviorhood of 
Jesus Christ, and the power of the Christian 
gospel of salvation.” Whether or not 
there is here any violation of his own 
claim that there can be no absolute re- 
ligious belief I will leave for others to de- 
termine. 

We are shown how beliefs have changed; 
how doctrines once held inviolate and 
sacred have been discarded, such as the 
existence of a personal devil, the second 
coming of Christ, eternal punishment, a 
last judgment, ete. We are told that in- 
sistence on belief led to the eclipse during 
the Middle Ages of the moral imperative, 
to the weakening of moral restraint and 
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the inhibition of the more humane quali- 
ties of love and kindness. 

We are shown the picture of the Spanish 
army advancing to the brutal and inex- 
cusable destruction of Antwerp under a 
banner that bore a picture of the crucified 
Christ; and before the sack of the city 
began the soldiers knelt to pray to God in 
the name of Christ. 

Yes, tremendous changes that have re- 
constructed our Christian theology have 
come to pass. No one now would justify 
the burning of witches. In these enlight- 
ened days no ecclesiastic would be dis- 
ciplined as was Bishop J. W. Colenso, 
who was deposed and excommunicated 
from the Church after the appearance of 
his book which revealed inconsistencies 
and historical inaccuracies in the Bible, 
and that great scholar William Robertson 
Smith, who was dismissed from his pro- 
fessorship in Aberdeen for similar reason. 
(As one recalls the famous or infamous 
“Monkey Trial’ in Tennessee only a few 
years ago the above claim may seem rather 
too optimistic. But we will let it stand.) 

The theological world has moved far 
and Dr. Cadoux has kept pace with it; 
and yet he is insistent that he is entitled 
to be considered “‘regular’’ in the evangel- 
ical party. Is his claim warranted? 

Declaring that in our appraisal of Jesus 
we must follow the historical method, he 
proceeds to list the elements which are 
held in the conventional gospel story and 
which he believes should be elided. The 
result will cause many of even the ultra- 
progressive to gasp. Here they are: We 
must dismiss the virgin birth; Jesus was 
born not in Bethlehem, but in Nazareth. 
(Shall we say farewell to the charming 
Christmas carol, “‘Oh, little town of Beth- 
lehem’’?) He was not omniscient as many 
believe and as was enjoined upon all 
Catholics as late as 1918. He did not walk 
on the water, still the storm, multiply 
loaves and fishes, wither the fig tree; at 
least these episodes are very doubtful. 
He was not conscious of any pre-existence; 
he did not claim to forgive sin, in his own 
right; he did not regard himself as the sole 
exception to the rule that all men are 
created imperfect. The resurrection of the 
body of Jesus from the tomb is doubtful 
and the physical ascension impossible. 

Dr. Cadoux buttresses his conclusions 
by quotations from the Bible itself; as 
for example the words of Jesus, ‘‘Why 
callest thou me good? There is no one 
good but God,” and the words of the 
author of Hebrews, who speaks of Jesus as 
“learning obedience from the things he 
suffered.” 

His insistence is that the humanity of 
Jesus must be preserved. He condemns 
Barthianism and traditionalism because 
they elevate Christ’s divinity at the ex- 
pense of his humanity. If Jesus was not 
human as are we then he is not an example 
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to us. (In this I am reminded of a book 
published some years ago, ‘‘What and 
Where Is God?” by Dr. Swain.) 

Dr. Cadoux anticipates, naturally, that 
he will be charged with Unitarianism. In 
view of his effectual demolition of the 
figure of the conventional orthodox Christ 
no other conclusion seems possible. One 
is surprised, therefore, to read the meticu- 
lous, labored and unconvincing para- 
graphs which attempt to show that he is 
not subject to that label and that even 
with his beliefs he may still hold to the 
Trinitarian position, although rather naive- 
ly he admits that it does present difficulties. 

One might say that emotionally he is 
still a traditionalist, while intellectually 
he is a rationalist. As he studies he takes 
advanced positions; as he feels he reverts 
to the evangelical attitude; and thus he is 
an “evangelical modernist.” 

One leaves the book with the feeling 
that the author really has succeeded in 
one objective he educes from his study, 
namely, to exalt the “moral majesty of 
Christ’s personal character as a man.” 
He claims that the more men can picture 
to themselves the historical Christ, the 
man as he really was, the more definite 
and decisive will be his power in and over 


their lives. 
H. E. Benton. 


* * 


For Preachers, Not Philosophers 


The Quest for Religious Certainty. 
By Harold A. Bosley. (Willett, Clark 
and Co. $2.40.) 


The problem taken up by this book is the 
familiar—though none the less important 
—one indicated by its title: What can we 
be certain of today in the area of religion? 
As everyone knows, the answer to this is: 
Not much. And the usual thing for a 
writer on this question is to spend his ef« 
forts either amplifying this answer, or 
else in assuring us that we can be certain 
of much more than is commonly realized. 

Dr. Bosley follows neither course. 
Like John Dewey and Henry N. Wieman— 
if I may be pardoned for lumping these 
men in the same category—he takes the 
thesis that we have overemphasized the 
importance of certainty; that we have been 
woefully unprecise in our thinking about 
the meaning of certainty; that uncer- 
tainty (or tentativeness) has to be recog- 
nized both as a fact and as a principle, 
since reality lies between the two poles of 
certainty and uncertainty; and that this 
recognition of uncertainty does not in- 
volve the undermining of religion which 
most thinkers have assumed. 

When I was about one-third of the way 
through this book I thought it was adapted 
to reading by philosophers. But when I 
got past the part which Dr. Bosley bor- 
rowed from his Ph. D. thesis, I found that 
the book was one for preachers. That is 
to say, it contains a mine of information 
and a wealth of references, and has an un- 
usual power to stimulate. I found it to be 
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one of those rewarding books where you 
are continually reading sentences that 
make you stop reading and send your 
mind off on excursions of its own. There 
is a section on the meaning and place of 
worship; there are statements about the 
meaning of sin, salvation, God, the will of 
God, the love of God, the justice and grace 
of God, which are worth four ordinary 
volumes on religion. 
Stuart Wenham. 
* * 
Propaganda in Its Primary Form 


Anti-Nazi Forum. (Anti-Ism League of 
America. New York City Quarterly. 
$.50) 

Organ of a propaganda machine designed 
to combat certain subversive doctrines, the 
Anti-Nazi Forum presents in digested form 
the words and thoughts of numerous well- 
known Americans, such as Dorothy Thomp- 
son, Frank Hogan, Borah, Barton, Pitt- 
man, ete. It contains reprints from news 
editorials, excerpts from books and short 
feature articles intended to expose and 
denounce Hitler and his political activities. 
The contents do not present new facts, 
but mass old ones; of opinions there is only 
reiteration. In such quantity summation 
we see propaganda in its primary form, 
utterly lacking in subtlety. However, we 
concede that one way of fighting fire is 
with fire. 

F.W.S. 


* * 


Not a New Idea 


Perpetual Peace. By Immanuel Kant. 
(Columbia University Press. $1.00) 
This little book of sixty-seven pages 

serves to teach us that few modern ideas 

are new. Kant wrote his essay, ‘Zum 

Ewigen Frieden,” in 1795, when he was 

seventy-one years old, and this edition 

follows the orthography of the first English 
translation of 1796, which is to be re- 
gretted, for it makes of the book a literary 
curiosity rather than a vital work for our 
day. All the structural peculiarities of 

Kant’s style are here, and the reading is 

extremely difficult. It was written at a 

time when, as Nicholas Murray Butler 

says in the introduction: ‘‘The smoke of 
the French Revolution had not yet cleared 
away. The government of the United 

States was in its cradle which George Wash- 

ington was patiently rocking as first Presi- 

dent, with Alexander Hamilton on one side 
and Thomas Jefferson on the other.” 

Here are some of the propositions which 
this aged man advanced in the last of his 
works: No treaty of peace shall be es- 
teemed valid on which is tacitly reserved 
matter for future war. Any state, of 
whatever extent, shall never pass under the 
dominion of another state, whether by 
inheritance, exchange, purchase, or dona- 
tion. No state shall by force interfere 
with either the constitution or government 
of another state. The civil constitutions 
of every state ought to be republican. 

The “Copernicus of Philosophy” ex- 


plains his firm belief that eternal peace is 
inherent in the processes of nature. The 
famous ‘categorical imperative’ is set 
forth as the proper maxim for all human 
relations. His closing formula, which 
would do away with secret diplomacy, is, 
“All maxims, which in order to have their 
effect, stand in need of publicity, agree with, 
politics and morality combined.’ And in 
his last sentence there is hope: If it is a 


duty, if the hope can even be conceived, of 
realizing, though by an endless progress, 
the reign of public right—perpetual peace, 
which will succeed to the suspensions of 
hostilities, hitherto named treaties of 
peace, is not then a chimera, but a prob- 
lem, of which time, probably abridged by 
the uniformity of the human mind, prom-: 
ises us the solution. 
Donald B. F. Hoyt. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ATTENTION PLEASE 


It is time to think of summer and our 
schedule for the office at 16 Beacon Street. 
Miss Dorothy Thomas, office secretary, 
will take her vacation during the weeks of 
July 22 to 29 and August 5 to 19. Mrs. 
Taylor will not be in the office during the 
summer months, conforming to an ar- 
rangement made with the Executive Board 
last October. Please make a note of this 
schedule, and try to anticipate your needs. 


Questionnaires—Do not neglect to have 
the questionnaires filled out and mailed to 
the national department chairman early 
in the summer. This is important for our 
records. 

Treasurers—The books of the Associa- 
tion close on Sept. 30. For the sake of 
your state’s record and the report of the 
national treasurer at the biennial conven- 
tion, send all of the money you have re- 
ceived for all purposes to our financial 
secretary before Sept. 30. Thank you. 


* * 


FLAG DAY OBSERVANCE WAS A 
SUCCESS 


It takes more than clouds and more than 
showers to dampen the spirits of the in- 
terested people who plan a day at the birth- 
place of Clara Barton June 14 each year. 
Without a true count of those present 
Wednesday, a conservative estimate is two 
hundred. Among the speakers we were 
privileged to have Dr. Emerson H. Lalone, 
associate editor of the Christian Leader, so 
we feel confident he will express to you in 
the paper his impressions of the program 
and of the project. 

Unfortunately he was compelled to 
leave before Mr. Cheney Jones, superin- 
tendent of the Home for Little Wanderers, 
spoke. He missed a treat. Mr. Jones’ 
message was stimulating, informal, edu- 
cational and full of the sort of things we 
take home with us and remember. His 
subject, ‘““Awkward Situations,’’ was pre- 
sented in a most interesting manner. 
Awkward situations are bound to exist, but 
if we care we'll work for a way to overcome 
these. 

The homestead, the splendid new ad- 
ministration building, the cabins and the 
grounds never looked better. The entire 
committee, but perhaps especially the 
chairman and the House and Grounds 


Committee, deserve high praise for the: 
success of the day. 


* * 


WOMEN IN THE WORLD OF TO- 
MORROW 


We regret that word did not come to us 
soon enough to advise our constituency of 
the broadcast by Mrs. Harper Sibley, of 
Rochester, N. Y., at 12.15 o’clock Satur- 
day, June 17, over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System network. This broadcast 
is one in a series of Saturday noon radio: 
programs sponsored by the Women’s 
National Radio Committee. 2 

The topic for the June 17 broadcast was: 
“Religion in the World of Tomorrow.’” 
Mrs. Sibley gave a forecast of the role 
churchwomen will play in the World of 
Tomorrow. Mrs. Sibley has been promi- 
nently identified with organized church- 
women for a number of years, and the Na- 
tional Committee of Church Women felt 
honored in presenting her in this broadcast.. 

The National Committee of Church: 
Women is the largest national women’s: 
organization in the United States, proudly 
boasting of a constituency of approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 women in every state in 
the country, the membership being drawn: 
from the many Protestant churches. The 
National Committee, of which Mrs. E. H. 
Silverthorn of Philadelphia is chairman,. 
includes the Council of Women for Home: 
Missions, the National Council of Church 
Women, and the Committee on Woman’s 
Work, Foreign Missions Conference. Real- 
izing that the effectiveness of the work of 
all churchwomen would be strengthened 
by closer co-operation, these influential or- 
ganizations are now working through the 
National Committee of Church Women. 

‘Women and the Music of Tomorrow,’” 
“Pioneers of Tomorrow,” and ‘“‘Patriotism 
of Tomorrow” were discussed on the first 
three broadcasts of this series arranged by 
the Women’s National Radio Committee, 
and subsequent programs under the aus- 
pices of various national women’s or- 
ganizations co-operating in the series will 
include such topics as “The American. 
Home of Tomorrow,” “Citizens of To- 
morrow,” “‘Parent Education Tomorrow,” 
“Child Education Tomorrow,” and others 
of timely interest. 

Tune in Saturday noons—12.15 to 12.30 
p. m., Eastern Standard Time. 
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Church Schools and Religious Educacon 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


* * * * KK KK K K OK OK K OK OK KOK OK 


MORE MONEY NEEDED 


We’ve said a lot about it, but 
this is the last request. The books 
of the General Sunday School As- 
sociation close on June 30. If you 
have overlooked the sending of 
your offering for the Jewish Refu- 
gees, or the payment of your per 
capita dues, or even your personal 
pledge, there is still time. But send 
it at once, if you will. More money 
needed to do the work we are ex- 
pected to do. 
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A LAYMAN’S RESPONSIBILITY 


Twenty years ago some of us thought a 
new day had arrived in the work of the 
Christian Church. At last we had come to 
realize that the church would be effective 
only when it made possible the employing 
of trained workers in the various depart- 
ments of the local church. So hundreds of 
young people rallied to the ranks, and 
trained directors of religious education, 
ministers of music and the fine arts, and 
leaders in many allied fields were sent out 
by our colleges each year. Now we are 
not so sure that that is the way. 

In his book called ‘‘Shall Laymen Teach 
Religion?” written in 1931, Dr. Erwin L. 
Shaver of the Congregational Educational 
Society says: ‘‘The Church cannot continue 
as an agency of dynamic and creative re- 
ligion at its best when its activities are 
carried on largely by a group of profes- 
sionals. The lay member begins to lose 
interest and ceases to give moral and ul- 
timately financial support; he even opposes 
progress vigorously because he does not 
understand what it is all about. It is an 
incontestable fact that ‘Ill fares the church, 
to hastening ills a prey, Where a few are 
paid to work and others give the pay.’ ” 

And so Dr. Shaver suggests: “If I were 
on a committee to draw up a covenant be- 
tween the church and those about to enter 
into its membership, I would move to in- 
sert, among other responsibilities and 
privileges, such a pledge as this, to be taken 
by every adult: ‘I will dedicate my material 
possessions, my special talents, my knowl- 
edge and my experience, my hobbies and 
interests, to the church’s program of Chris- 
tian character training.’ For the experi- 


ences in which we are seeking to lead chil- 
dren and young people, in order to develop 
a high Christian character, should be, just 
as far as practicable, first-hand, rather 
than cold-storage experiences.” 

All this suggests that there are in every 
parish persons who through natural apti- 
tudes, training and experience are ably 
equipped to be the leaders in the educa- 
tional work of the local church. True, 
they may need suggestion and guidance. 
There the minister can help. Making 
possible their attendance at conferences, 
at retreats, institutes and conventions may 
open to them great areas of church work 
which they never knew existed before. 
“There is nothing in human nature which 
makes it impossible for a layman to learn 
the technique of teaching religion. The 
only excuses are lack of consecration to the 
cause, and the lack of as much time for 
such training and service as the full-time 
person can give. These very laymen and 
laywomen do find time to study almost 
every subject under the sun from bridge 
and golf to modern psychology of art, for 
the purposes of enriching their lives and for 
greater enjoyment of their avocational pur- 
suits. May we not rest our case upon the 
native educability of the layman as a 
teacher of religion and plead for a greater 
consecration as the answer to our prob- 
lem?” 

All such are partners in the work of the 
church. These are a layman’s privileges. 
Each carrying part of the work, each shar- 
ing in the pleasure of achievement. As we 
offer our time and our talent as laymen in 
the service of our church, let us also pledge 
to equip ourselves for more effective ser- 
vice. For there is a right way and a wrong 
way of doing everything—even the work 


of the church. 
Ho Gaye 


* * 


“OH, YES, IT IS RELATED TO 
RELIGION!”’ 


The Murray Young People’s Fellowship, 
successor to the Y. P. C. U., and organized 
as part of the local church’s educational 
program, has just completed a six Sunday 
evening unit of study entitled, ““Handsome- 
Do.” 

The purpose of the course was to ac- 
quaint the young people with the basic 
principles of good manners, so that they 
might feel at ease in any social situation. 

The leader, Mrs. Leonard I. Lamb, a 
mother of young people herself, was chosen 
because of her innate good taste, her gra- 
ciousness and wide social experience. 

At the beginning the young people were 
given opportunity to check a question- 
naire made up of the most common prob- 
lems in the area of good manners. Ques- 
tions on dating, conduct at formal dances, 
teas, and receptions, dining in public and 
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the young people will gather each evening 
during the Religious Education Institute, 
July 15 to 22, to discuss the things that 
confront them in daily living. The course 
is being called ‘What Do You Want to 
Be?” and the things that block our being 
what we want to be, or make such possible, 
will be discussed with detail and frankness. 
Rev. Emerson S. Schwenk, minister of our 
church in Saugus, Mass., who has had wide 
experience with youth groups, and has been 
serving on the faculty of Tufts School of 
Religion this past semester, will be the 
leader. 


in the homes of friends, introductions, how 
to start and carry on conversations and 
correspondence both formal and friendly, 
received the most attention, with questions 
on how to be a welcome guest, and when 
and why to select and present gifts fol- 
lowing close behind. 

The most interesting evenings were those 
which afforded opportunity for actual 
practice in doing the “right thing,” such as 
the evenings when the young people in- 
troduced each other, some taking the parts 
of older women or older men of great promi- 
nence, to gain ease in making introductions 
of all sorts. Another evening they divided 
into threes for conversation, and such was 
the interest generated that it was hard to 
break them up. On another evening the 
boys “‘dined out’’ with a lady and observed 
the niceties expected on such occasions. 

The crowning event was the closing eve- 
ning, when they were entertained at a 
buffet supper in the home of Mrs. Lamb, 
this occasion providing opportunity to 
make use of many of the new techniques 
they had learned in a delightful atmos- 
phere that called for one’s best. 

We consider this unit one of the best we 
have studied, as it was chosen by the mem- 
bers themselves to meet their own felt 
need, and was entered into with a fine 
mixture of seriousness and humor. A 
great deal was learned, a number of per- 
sonal mannerisms were polished off in a 
wholly objective fashion, and much fun 
characterized each session. 

Ruth G. Williams, 
Director of Religious Education. 
Attleboro, Mass. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


ACH year, in June, the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention furnishes 
to the Second Congregational Church 
in Westfield a preacher for one Sunday in 
what is known as a Good-Will service. 
The preacher this year was Dr. F. W. Per- 
kins, and the service was held on June 18. 
This project has a history. For many 
years we had a good church in Westfield. 
It came upon difficult times some years 
ago, and finally was forced to cease its ac- 
tivities. Then for a few years the Conven- 
tion fostered Sunday preaching services, 
first in the Odd Fellows Hall and later in 
the parlor of a hotel. The Second Con- 
gregational Church invited our people to 
join with them and, on the advice of the 
Convention, the invitation was accepted, 
and this Good-Will service has been held 
each year since. When the writer preached 
at Westfield two years ago, the pastor of 
the church, Mr. Pavy, in welcoming him 
stated that in the congregation that morn- 
ing he had counted twenty-four persons 
who were former members and workers in 
the Universalist church. 

Rev. George L. Mason, one of our re- 
tired ministers, living in Orange, writes 
the leading editorials for a local weekly 
paper. His Sundays are devoted to at- 
tendance upon the services of the church. 
He says there was a splendid congrega- 
tion at the Children’s Sunday service on 
June 11. Five babes were christened. 
The church will be closed during July 
and August. An effort is being made to 
raise money to paint the church. Rev. 
Douglas H. Robbins is the minister. 

At the semi-annual meeting of the 
church in North Adams a committee was 
chosen to plan for the centennial celebra- 
tion in 1942 of the beginning of the church. 
Mr. and Mrs. George C. Hadley were 
elected delegates to the General Conven- 
tion in Washington. It was also voted to 
approve the plan of the Executive Board 
to redecorate the auditorium of the church, 
and to renovate the cushions in the pews. 
During July the Sunday service will be at 
ten a. m. and the meeting place, except on 
July 2, will be the chapel. For the fourth 
year, it was voted to “loan’”’ the Universal- 
ist pastor, Rev. Pliny A. Allen, to the Bap- 
tists for services from July 10 to 22. 

The readers of the Leader know Dr. C. 
Guy Robbins of Lawrence, Mass., has re- 
signed as pastoral leader after a thirty-two 
year term of service. Two special parish 
meetings have been held. At the first, 
the resignation of the pastor was declined, 
but noting his earnest wish to be released, 
the society at a second meeting on Thurs- 
day evening, June 8, voted with deep 
regret to accept the resignation. The final 
service, with the communion, will be held 
on June 25. The church, as usual, will be 
closed during July and August. Dr. and 


Mrs. Robbins will be at Camden, Maine, 
through the summer. : 

In the First Universalist Church in 
Worcester, Sunday, June 18, had been set 
aside as Restoration Sunday. F. Kenneth 
Sawyer, chairman of the board of trustees 
and head of the General Restoration Com- 
mittee, with the assistance of the minister, 
Rev. Joseph W. Beach, had appealed to 
every member of the parish to be present 
at the service or to be represented by some- 
one. The central object of the program 
was the plan to raise all, or as nearly all as 
possible, of a fund to pay for the extensive 
alterations and improvements to be made 
on the church plant during the summer. 
The estimated expense is about $10,000. 

In the church at Monson, where Rev. 
Brainard F. Gibbons is the minister, since 
the first of the year nine meetings of the 
experimental discussion tea group have 
been held. The experiment has worked so 
well that the young people have voted to 
organize to “further cultural, social, and 
religious matters in the community.” A 
constitution and set of bylaws have been 
drafted. The final meeting for the season 
was held on May 28. Two teams of young 
folks debated the proposition: Resolved 
that the youth of today are more irre- 
sponsible than were their parents at a 
corresponding age. There were four con- 
testants upon each side. With some modi- 
fications, the debate was conducted under 
intercollegiate rules with the audience 
voting to determine the winner. The 
negative received the decision. There has 
been an average attendance of thirty-three 
for the nine meetings. Starting next 
October, after a few purely social functions, 
the group will be entirely on its own. Any 
person, within certain age limits, may be- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Clarence J. Harris conducted the 
last service for the season in the Cooper 
Chapel of Chapin Home on June 11. 
Services will be resumed in September. 


Dr. Seth Rogers Brooks broadcast for 
the Washington Federation of Churches on 
June 15. 


Rev. Samuel G. Dunham, who has been 
living at Scituate, Mass., has removed to 
5 Prospect Street, Wollaston, Mass., 
where he will be until after Labor Day. 


Rey. and Mrs. George C. Boorn of In- 
mans Chapel, N. C., left for their vaca- 
tion June 20. Mr. Boorn expects to preach 
in his former parishes, Brooklyn and Kings- 
ley, Pa., June 25. During July they will be 
at Birds Nest, Spruce Shores, East Booth- 
bay, Maine. They will be accompanied 
north by Frances Calhoun, one of the 


come a member by attending three con- 
secutive meetings, and ceases to be a 
member by remaining away three con- 
secutive meetings without acceptable 
excuse 

For a number of years it has been the 
custom to have four or five preaching ser- 
vices on summer Sunday mornings in the 


‘Universalist church on Broadway in West 


Haverhi!l. These services were formerly 
attended by from sixty to one hundred 
people. The present State Superintendent, 
when pastor at Haverhill and afterward, 
was the preacher for eleven consecutive 
years. Owing to changes in the population 
of the neighborhood and, even more, the 
collision of our services with the services 
in the near-by Congregational church and 
with the union services in downtown 
Haverhill, it was decided to change the 
plan. Now, instead of several consecutive 
services in mid-summer, Rev. Wallace G. 
Fiske, minister of the First Church, has 
been having services of a special character 
spread across the entire year and held at 
such times as not to conflict with other 
local meetings. Such a service was held 
June 4 at five p.m. It was Lilac Sunday. 
The church was decorated with a profusion 
of lilacs. The congregation filled the room. 

The State Superintendent knows of a 
large outside bulletin board which some 
church may obtain at a remarkably low 
price. This board stands four and a half 
feet high. It has a glass front, with lock, 
key and a full set of different sized letters. 
We are ready to help some church by giving 
the location and price of this board. 

In our office, too, we have a splendid 
pulpit Bible and two collection bags which 
may be had by some Universalist church 
needing them, as a gift from the State 
Convention. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


young ladies from the mountains who has 
been living with them at Friendly House 
the past year. During their absence Rev. 
Hannah J. Powell and Miss Deane Frazier 
will be in charge. 


Mrs. Walter F. Kimball, of 151 Long- 
wood Ave., Brookline, Mass., treasurer of 
Beacon Universalist Church, died at 
Faulkner Hospital, on Sunday afternoon, 
June 18. 


Rev. Laura B. Galer of Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa, sailed June 8 from New York for a 
European trip of two months. The coun- 
tries to be visited are Norway, Denmark 
and England. She will be accompanied 
by her sister, Mrs. W. M. Magoun, and her 
husband, of Cambridge, Mass. 


Miss Gertrude Ettinger of Wellsburg, 
Pa., and Clayton Gehr, brother of Rev. 
Harmon Gehr of Columbus, Ohio, were 
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married in the Universalist church of 
Wellsburg on Saturday, June 17. The 
ceremony was performed by Rev. Harmon 
Gehr, assisted by Rev. George A. Gay. 


Connecticut 


Hartford.—Rev. Stanley Manning, pas- 
tor. Sixteen children were christened on 
June 11, among them the minister’s 
grandson, Stanley Royden Manning. Twen- 
ty-two graduates of the primary depart- 
ment were given copies of ‘“‘The Children’s 
Bible’ arranged by Sherman and Kent. 
The Children’s Day program was a demon- 
stration of work done in the school under 
Miss Emily Morrison, director of religious 
education. On June 4, four members were 
welcomed into the church, making thirty- 
three this year. At the church school wor- 
ship service on that day the class of eighth 
grade girls presented the play, ‘The 
Streamlined Church Mouse,” portraying 
their ideas of religion under a dictatorship. 
The play will be repeated for the older 
people in the fall. 


Illinois 


Stockton.—Rey. O. G. Colegrove, pas- 
tor. Mother’s Day was observed and one 
child christened. Children’s Day the 
church was beautifully decorated and one 
child was christened, making eighteen in 
a little over a year. Two more young 
people united with the church, making ten 
since the first of this year. Sunday school 
and church services until September will 
be held one hour earlier, Sunday school at 
nine a. m., and church at ten. 


Maine 


Augusta.—Rev. Edwin Cunningham, 
pastor. Since April 1, fourteen children 
have been christened by the pastor. Mrs. 
Howard Carrol! is the new superintendent 
of the cradle roll and in charge of the 
nursery which is maintained during the 
church service. The cost of installing a 
new oil burning furnace is being assumed 
by three parish organizations, the Mur- 
ray Alliance, the Winchester Club and the 
Men’s Club. Miss Ruth Brooks will at- 
tend the Sunday School Institute at 
Ferry Beach. Miss Virginia Eaten will 
represent the Y. P. C. U. at Lynn. 


Massachusetts 


Marlboro.—Rev. Arthur M. Soule, pas- 
tor. May 28 on invitation of our church 
twenty members of the Framingham 
church, which at the present time has no 
minister, attended the services of the 
church, when Mr. Soule gave a Memorial 
Day sermon. A number of people from 
this church attended the Doolittle Home 
- Visitation and Donation Day June 6 and 
donations of money to the Home were 
made by the church school, the Ladies’ 
Social Circle and the John F. Cotting 
men’s club. Tuesday evening, June 6, the 
men’s club held the last meeting of the 
season. Following the meeting members 


of the Ladies’ Social Circle saw several 
movie reels taken by Rev. John Cummings, 
minister of the local Congregational 
church, and chaplain of the local American 
Legion Post, on their trip to Los Angeles 
last fall. The Ladies’ Social Circle held a 
special meeting June 8 at the home of their 
recent president, Mrs. Ralph S. Beecroft, 
who has been ill for several months. 
Thursday, June 15, the Social Circle served 
a cafeteria supper in the church. Saturday 
afternoon and evening, June 24, the parish 
will hold its annual outing at the Inter- 
colonial Club cottage on the outskirts of 
the city. 

Cambridge.—Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, 
pastor. The first evaluation night program 
was held on Tuesday evening, June 13, 
with over seventy-five percent of all the 
officers of the church in attendance. Presi- 
dents of the eight church organizations 
sat at one table, vice-presidents at another, 
the secretaries and treasurers at a third, 
church officers at a fourth and the deacons 
and standing committee members at a 
fifth. At 6.30 a covered dish supper was 
served under the direction of Mrs. Mildred 
Ames, Mrs. Ruth Watts and Mrs. Frances 
Chatterton. Arthur J. Marsh, church 
organist and choir master, was at the piano. 
After supper the entire group, laden with 
literature from 16 Beacon Street, went into 
the ladies’ parlor to talk about the high 
lights of the past year and the program for 
the coming year. Mr. Chatterton presided 
and Otis H. Bramhall acted as secretary. 
The church will be open until the first of 
August. Services begin at 10.30. All Uni- 
versalists visiting in and around Boston are 
invited to attend. Mr. Chatterton will 
preach. 


Taunton.—Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, pastor. 
Sixty people attended the Children’s Day 
observance June 11, which closed the 
church year. Miss Kirk delivered the 
sermon to the children on the ‘Bees of 
the Bible,” and christened one baby. 
The members of the church school took 
part in the service. Music was furnished 
by a choir of young people with a solo by 
Ralph Lincoln, the regular soloist. At- 
tendance bars were given to members of 
the church school. Three members, all of 
one family, received fourteen year bars, 
one received the eight year bar, two the 
seven year bar, two the five year bar, two 
the four year bar, one the two year bar, 
and one received the first year pin. At the 
close of the service, geranium plants were 
given to the children. 


Melrose——Rev. L. C. Nichols, pastor. 
The church will close for the summer with 
the service on June 25. Mr. Nichols’ 
topic will be ‘““‘What Has Christianity for 
Me?” During July and August, and on 
Sept. 8, this church will join with the 
Methodist, Episcopal, Unitarian, Con- 
gregational, and Baptist churches in union 
services. The final service on Sept. 3 will 
be held in the Universalist church. The 
Girl Friends at their last meeting of the 


4 

season voted to give $25 to the church.. 
The building fund of this organization 
was increased by $5. At the final meeting” 
of the Comrades there was an attendance 
of 165. Fred W. Goldthwait was chosen 
president, Theodore M. Hannaford vice-- 
president, William W. Wilder was re- 
elected treasurer, and Benjamin P. Bill, 
secretary. 


New Hampshire 

Nashua.—The pastorate of Rev. Arthur: 
A. Blair closed the first of May. Before 
a month had passed the church had called’ 
a young man as his successor. Rev. 
Ernest Marble of Norway, Maine, has ac- 
cepted the call and will begin work in Sep-- 
tember. During the last weeks of Mr. 
Blair’s ministry many receptions and sur-: 
prise parties were held to show the high 
regard in which Mr. and Mrs. Blair were 
held by the people not only of the church 
but of the city. A reception was attended 
by two hundred people. The parish gave 
them a generous check, and the young 
people presented Mr. Blair with a book and 
Mrs. Blair a piece of jewelry. The Min- 
isters’ Association gave Mr. Blair a book.. 
The Unity Club, the Ladies’ Howard 
Circle and the Men’s Club presented them: 
with several useful articles. 


New York 


Auburn.—Rev. Hal T. Kearns, pastor.. 
The Children’s Day congregation was the 
largest in many years. A program was 
presented by the church school, which has 
been completely reorganized and has more: 
than doubled its membership during the 
past year, kindergarten, primary and adult 
departments being added. Five children. 
and one adult were baptized on Children’s 
Day. 

Pennsylvania 


Girard.—Rev. George A. Gay, pastor.. 
Children’s Day was observed June 11. 
The children of the Sunday school pro-- 
vided the program under the direction of 
Miss Ruth Gay. Songs and recitations 
and a playlet were features, the theme be- 
ing “Peace.” Three babies were chris- 
tened, and one young girl and two adults: 
were baptized. 


Quebec 


North Hatley.—Rev. Robert L. Weis,. 
pastor. The annual meeting was held 
Tuesday evening, June 13. The treasurer, 
A. Scott Kezar, reported a substantial 
balance in the treasury. T. V. Reed and 
Donald L. Reed were re-elected trustees 
and E. L. Burns was elected the third 
member of the board. J. B. Reed and 
Ronald L. Reed continue as wardens. 
H. Nelson Pike, Guy F. Woodard and 
Stanley Mead were appointed collectors. 
An entertainment committee consisting 
of Ashley Jackson, Guy Woodard, Nelson 
Pike, Ervine Burns, Miss Alice Colt, Mrs.. 
Nelson Pike and Mrs. Ervine Burns wes 
also appointed. Mrs. W. E. LeBaron, as 
treasurer of the Ladies’ Aid, reported that. 
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the shingling of the church roof had re- 
duced the balance in the treasury. The 
minister reported a large number of bap- 
tisms and five weddings. On Whitsunday 
the church was host to three Masonic 
lodges, the minister taking for his subject 
“The Exalted Object of True Freema- 
sonry.”’ Two Huntingville young women, 
Miss Ruth Hunting, organist of the Hunt- 
ingville Universalist church, and _ her 
cousin, Miss Norma Hunting, daughter of 
the church treasurer, were awarded their 
B. A. degrees upon graduation from Bish- 
op’s University on June 15. 


Rhode Island 


Woonsocket.—Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, 
pastor. On Children’s Sunday, June 12, a 
program was given by the primary de- 
partment of the church school at 10.45. 
The junior and senior choirs assisted. 
Decorations were by the Clara Barton 
Guild. Ten children were christened, one 
being brought from St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Victor S. Yarros is connected with the 
Lewis Institute in Chicago. 
Dr. Sheldon Shepard is minister of the 
Universalist church in Los Angeles, Calif. 
* * 


THE ROXBURY MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Many Western and Southern Univer- 
salists who attend the New York World’s 
Fair will visit Boston. Some of them will 
want to see the Roxbury memorial win- 
dows, known throughout the United 
States for their beauty. They may do so 
by sending a post card to the sexton, 
George Drackley, 83 Waverley Street, 
Roxbury, Mass., telling when they wish 
to have the church opened. 

The Roxbury memorial windows are the 
products of Tiffany of New York. This 
type of window is now a lost art. The 
artists varied the color by the thickness of 
the molded glass, which ranges from one- 
sixteenth of an inch to about two inches. 
The guide will explain the windows. The 
window that took first place in interna- 
tional competition at the Chicago World’s 
Fair in the 90’s is among the collection. 
The Curtis window, containing over fif- 
teen hundred pieces of glass, representing a 
gigantic jewel, is of exceptional beauty. 
The large side windows, one representing 
the last meeting on the hilltop of Christ 
and his eleven disciples, Judas being left 
out, and the window showing Christ rising 
from the tomb, flanked by Mary with her 
embalming oils and by St. John, will hold 
attention for many minutes. The many 
smaller memorial windows would alone be 
worth the time taken to see them. 

To reach the Roxbury church, take the 
Boston Elevated to Dudley Street Station. 
There take any Warren Street car from 
berths one or two on the East Loop. Get 
off at Buena Vista Street. 

Ransom W. Stiles, Parish Clerk. 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 128. Auburn, 
N. Y., 5. Girard, Pa.,3. Hartford, Conn., 
16. Woonsocket, R. I., 10. Cortland, 
N. Y., 4. Augusta, Maine, 14. Boston, 
Mass., Grove Hall, 2. Concord, N. H., 4. 
Springfield, Vt., 10. Chester, Vt.; 3. 
Mukwonago, Wis., 2. Orange, Mass., 5.. 
Amesbury, Mass., 2. North Weymouth, 
Mass., 6. Quincy, Mass., 1. Saugus, 
Mass., 3. Swampscott, Mass., 10. Taun- 
ton, Mass., 1. Stockton, Ill., 2. Bangor, 
Maine, 3. Total, 234. 


Obituary 


Alfred E. King 


Alfred E. King, a resident for the past few years 
at the Home for Aged Mer on West Springfield 
Street, Boston, Mass., died there on Wednesday, 
May 31,1939. He was in his eighty-fourth year. 

Mr. King was a brother of William H. King of 
Everett and Miss Mabel King of West Somerville. 

Funeral services were held at the Home on Friday, 
June 2, conducted by Dr. Leroy W. Coons. Inter- 
ment was in the family burial lot in the cemetery in 
Hopkinton, Mass., the ancestral home, where the 
committal service was by Dr. Coons. 


Dr. Grace Marvin 


Dr. Grace Marvin, seventy-four, died June 12 at 
her home in Watertown, Mass. 

She was born in Portsmouth, N. H., daughter of 
Thomas E. O. Marvin, at one time mayor of that 
city. She was graduated from the Boston Univer- 
sity School of Medicine in 1890 and was for many 
years associated with the Massachusetts Homeo- 
pathic Hospital. 

Survivors are three brothers, Thomas O. Marvin 
of Watertown, former chairman of the United States 
Tariff Commission, Rev. Reignold Marvin of New- 
castle, N. H., president of the board of trustees of 
Dean Academy, and Charles R. Marvin of New 
York, and a niece, Miss Dorothy Smith, with whom 
she lived. 

Dr. Marvin joined the Roxbury Universalist church 
during the pastorate of her uncle, Dr. A. J. Patter- 
son, and the present pastor of that church, Dr. 
George E. Huntley, officiated at the funeral. Burial 
was in Forest Hills Cemetery. 


Mrs. Frank S. Rice 


Mrs. Jennie T. Rice, the oldest member, with one 
exception, of the Universalist church in Marlboro, 
Mass., died Sunday evening, June 11. She was al- 
most eighty-nine years old. 

Mrs. Rice was the widow of Rev. Frank 8. Rice, at 
one time pastor of the Marlboro church, who died in 
Marlboro in 1936. She was his second wife and had 
been for many years before their marriage a resident 
of Marlboro. 

The funeral service was conducted by Rev. Arthur 
M. Soule, pastor of the Marlboro church, and burial 
was in Maplewood Cemetery, Marlboro. 


Dr. Benton P. Crocker 


Dr. Benton Pulsifer Crocker died in his home 
Friday morning (May 26) succumbing to a heart at- 
tack. 

He was born in Hyannis, Mass., March 13, 1867, 
the son of Benjamin Franklin and Caroline Persia 
(Pulsifer) Crocker. After being graduated from 
Barnstable High School in 1884, he attended Amherst 
College and the University of Vermont Medical 
School. He became associated with the Boston City 
Hospital in 1888, and graduated from the New 
York University Medical School in 1891. He became 
resident physician at the Winchendon Sanitarium, fol- 
lowed by graduate work and a position as resident 
physician at the New York Lying-In Hospital, ending 
in July, 1894. He then came to Foxboro, where he 
opened an office in November, 1894. He has prac- 
ticed here ever since, becoming widely known and 
loved for his skill and his humanitarianism. He was 
town doctor for several years in addition to his other 


duties, and_he donated_his professional services at all 
times to the family at the Doolittle Universalist 
Home for Aged Persons. 

On Nov. 8, 1905, he married Miss Frances Louise 
Fairbanks, who survives him. He also leaves two 
daughters, Frances Pulsifer and Janet Louise, two 
sons, Franklin Dexter and Edward Fairbanks, and a 
grandson, Franklin Benton Crocker. He is also sur- 
vived by two sisters, Miss Bertha Crocker and Mrs. 
James V. Turner, both of Hyannis. 

Dr. Crocker had been a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society since 1892, and of the 
American Medical Association. He was vice-presi- 
dent of the Foxboro Co-operative Federal Savings 
and Loan Association, and a member of Excelsior 
Lodge, I. O. O. F. 

He made a hobby of genealogy, and recently com- 
pleted the history of the Percival and Crocker fami- 
lies, which he presented to the New England His- 
torical and Genealogical Society.—Foxboro, Mass., 
Reporter. 

Funeral services were conducted on Monday af- 
ternoon, May 29, in the Foxboro Universalist church. 


Mrs. Izah T. Sanborn 


In the death of Mrs. Izah T. Sanborn, the Uni- 
versalist church of Norway, Maine, loses a loyal 
member who had seldom missed a Sunday service. 
Born in Patten, she went to Norway when very 
young. Her father was Dr. Jesse Howe, Jr., one of 
the town’s early physicians, and her mother was 
Rebecca Gibson. She went to Westbrook Seminary 
and for a number of years following taught in the 
village schools. Then for many years she worked in 
the local post office. In 1881 she married John R. 
Sanborn, a Civil War veteran, who died many years 
ago. After his death she went to Belfast as matron 
of the Children’s Home and later served as matron 
of the King’s Daughters Home in Bangor. On her 
return to Norway Mrs. Sanborn re-entered into the 
activities of the church. She was a charter member 
of the Barton Reading Club, organized forty-nine 
years ago, and was also a member of the Norway 
Woman’s Club and seldom missed the meetings. At 
ninety-one she was in possession of all her faculties, 
and would easily pass for a woman fifteen years 
younger. 

Rev. Timothy J. Tenney, long a pastor of the Nor- 
way church, was an uncle of Mrs. Sanborn; his son, 
Rev. Charles R. Tenny, followed in his father’s foot- 
steps. Another cousin is Rev. Pliny A. Allen, also 
pastor of the Norway church at one time, now at 
North Adams, Mass. 

Funeral services were held in the church she loved, 
conducted by the pastor, Rev. Ernest T. Marble. 


Edward P. Grout 


Edward P. Grout died suddenly May 21 in the 
Sturdy Memorial Hospital in Attleboro. He was 
born in New York City seventy-five years ago, the 
son of Thomas J. and Elizabeth (Truss) Grout. 

Mr. Grout came to this town about sixteen years 
ago, and has been employed as a photographer by the 
Foxboro Company. Prior to his settling here, he had 
traveled extensively, and has spent much time in 
Alaska. : 

He was a noted singer, and became affiliated with 
musical groups here, singing in church choirs and 
concert groups. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Emily P. Grout.— 
Foxboro Reporter. 

Funeral services were conducted in the Universalist 
church, of which Mr. Grout was a trustee, on Tues- 
day, May 23, conducted by Rev. H. Edward Latham. 


Notices 


OHIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted on transfer from Indiana, June 3, 1939, 
Rev. Lewis R. Lowry. 
Aecepted on transfer from Pennsylvania, Rev. 
Ernest H. Carritt. , 
Harmon M. Gehr, Secretary. 


* 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
Official Call 
Notice is hereby given that the Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary Convention of the Young People’s Christian 
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Union of the Universalist Church, Inc., will be held 
from Wednesday, July 5, to Sunday, July 9, 1939, at 
the First Universalist Church, Lynn, Mass., for the 
purpose of hearing reports of the officers, the election 
of officers, and the transaction of any other business 
that may legally come before said meeting. 
William E. Gardner, Secretary. 
he 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, on Tuesday, June 27, 1939, at 1.30 p. m., 
for the examination of Mr. D. Stanley Rawson ‘“‘as to 
his fitness in purpose, character and abilities for the 
ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
* x 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


The Murray Grove Fair will be held Aug. 18 and 19. 
Any article, crocheted and knit, bags, household 
linen, aprons, and money can be used. 

Contributions may be sent to Mrs. Chas. J. Keeler, 
206 S. Main St., Hightstown, N. J., before Aug. 1, 
1939. After that date to Mrs. Keeler at Murray 
Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

rake 


INSTITUTE OF CHURCHMANSHIP AT 
FERRY BEACH 


Saturday, Aug. 12, to Saturday, Aug. 19 


Sponsored by the Universalist General Convention 
and the Women’s National Missionary Association. 

Dean—Dr. John M. Ratcliff, Secretary of the 
Universalist General Convention. 

Chairman of the Board of Management—Mrs. 
Lottie C. Hersey, director of Institute work, Women’s 
National Missionary Association. 

This year this institute is to include a program of 
education in church work for all adults. It is planned 
to meet the needs of both men and women, and will 
offer much which will be of value to ministers. The 
emphasis will be upon the total adult program. In 
addition to the regular courses outlined below, in- 
formal sessions and group discussions will be held on 
various problems growing out of the consideration 
of the place of adult leadership in church work. 


Program of Courses 
9.00 a.m. (Hach day, Monday to Friday) 
Total Program of Church Work for Women. 
Total Program of Church Work for Men (sep- 
arate classes for men and women). 


10.00 a. m. 
Outreaching Service for Adults through Church 
Work 
Monday — ‘Opportunities through Community 


Service.” 
Tuesday—“‘Opportunities through Social Action.” 
Wednesday—‘Opportunities through World Friend- 
ship.” 
Thursday—‘‘Opportunities through Interdenomina- 
tional Relationships.”’ 
Friday—‘‘Opportunities through Racial Relation- 
ships.”’ 
11.00 a. m. 
The Total Adult Program in the Local Church 


Monday—‘‘Adult Education in the Local Church.” 

Tuesday—‘‘How Women and Men May Co-operate 
in the Adult Program of the Church.” 

Wednesday—‘‘How Men and Women May Co- 
operate in the Adult Program of the Church.” 

Thursday—‘‘Education in World Friendship in 
the Local Church.” 

Friday—‘‘Administration and Organization of the 
Local Church.” 

Afternoon—Conferences and recreation. 
4.45 p.m. (Each day—Monday to Friday). 

Mission Study Class based on the books published 
by the Missionary Education Movement. 
Evenings—Special lectures and other features. 


The Faculty 
The faculty will include Mrs. Irving L. Walker, 
former president of the Women’s National Mission- 
ary Association, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, who will 
preach on Sunday morning and give the lecture on 
“Opportunities for the Church through Community 


Service,”” Dr. Frank Jennings, secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Council of Churches, Rev. Emerson 
Schwenk, chairman of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Committee on Social Action, Dr. Robert C. Dexter, 
secretary of the Social Action Department of the 
American Unitarian Association, Rev. Hilda Ives, 
of the Andover Newton Theological School, delegates 
to the Madras Conference, Mrs. Hersey, who will 
teach the mission study course, Dr. Ratcliff, who will 
give the lecture on “Administration and Organization 
of the Local Church,” and other leaders who will be 
announced later. 
The registration fee will be $1.00. 


Laymen’s Conference 


The annual Laymen’s Conference, under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts, Rhode Island and New 
Hampshire Laymen’s Committee, will be held Satur- 
day, Aug. 12, and Sunday, Aug. 13. 


THE CHURCH OF THE DIVINE PATERNITY 


Fourth Universalist Society 
Central Park West at 76th Street, New York 


FRANK OLIVER HALL, D.D., Pastor Emeritus 
S. E. GERARD PRIESTLEY, Minister 


All Visitors Welcome 


Sunday Services at 11 a. m. 


Church of the Redeemer 


(First Universalist Society) 
805 Second Avenue South, Minneapolis 


Founded in 1859 


> 


“Eighty Years of Influence and Service’ 


Leading Universalist Church in the 
Northwest 


Universalists visiting the city or passing 
through it invited to attend services— 
11.00 a. m. 


REV. MARION D. SHUTTER, D.D., Pastor 


Unity Settlement 


Founded by the Church in 1897 
250 17th Avenue North 


p 
Buy Your Sunday School Supplies 


from Your Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


“Between the Adirondacks and the St. Lawrence” 
St. Lawrence University Summer Session 
JULY 3 TO AUGUST 11 


FEATURES FOR 1939 
Institute of Remedial Reading, July 3-15, Dr. Stella S. Center, of New York 


University. 


Guidance Conference, July 22-24, Dr. Richard D. Allen, and Courses with Mr. 
Mario P. Canaipi, Providence, R. I., Guidance Clinic. 


Audio-Visual Instruction, the Harmon Foundation, Bureau of Visual Experi- 
ment, with Demonstration Week July 24-29, Demonstration Institute July 
28-29, Instruction July 3-August 11. 

‘(Dictators and Democracies,’’ Dr. Massimo Salvadori. 

Secondary Education, Principal Theo. R. Wright, M. A., Birmingham, Ala. 

Scandinavian Seminar to Denmark, Norway, Sweden (with or without credit). 

French, German, Spanish Workshops, for Conversation and Rapid Reading. 


Courses and Addresses. 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
For Catalogue address 


DEAN E. L. HULETT, Canton, New York 
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Crackling 


“This inn must be very old,” said the 
visitor, who had not yet been made ac- 
quainted with its history. 

“Very old, sir,” said the proprietor with 
the utmost solemnity. ‘Would you like 
to hear some of the stories connected with 
the place?” 

“T should, indeed,” replied the tourist. 
“Tell me the legend of that curious old 
pie which the waiter just brought in.’’— 
Syracuse Post-Standard. 

ok * 

The lowly cub reporter who was assigned 
to cover the deadly class plays of the high 
school came in for his share of literary 
fame when the following turned up in his 
write-up: 

“The auditorium was filled with expect- 
ant mothers, eagerly awaiting the appear- 
ance of their offspring.” —Royal Arcanum 
Bulletin. 

* ok 

A golfer had lost his ball, and, not un- 
naturally, was inclined to be annoyed with 
his caddie. ‘‘Why didn’t you watch where 
it went?” he asked angrily. 

“Well, sir,” said the boy, “it don’t 
usually go anywhere, and so it took me un- 
prepared like.” —Burlington Free Press. 

* * 

Judge: ‘‘What’s the charge against this 
man, officer?” 

Officer: “Bigotry, yer honor. He’s got 
three wives.” 

Judge: “I’m surprised at your ignorance, 
officer. That’s trigonometry, not bigotry.” 
—Detroit News. 

* * 

‘Pardon me for walking on your feet,’’ 
said the polite passer-by. 

“Oh, don’t mention it,’’ retorted the 


equally polite victim. “I walk on ’em 
myself.’’—Watchman. 
* * 


Mrs. Noowedd: ‘‘Now, dear, what’ll I 
get if I cook a dinner like that for you every 
day for the rest of this year?” 

Noowedd: ‘“‘My life insurance, I be- 
lieve.”,— Pathfinder. 
ok * 

Vicar (benevolently): “‘And what is your 
name, my little man?” 

Small Boy: “‘Well, if that ain’t the limit! 
Why, it was you that christened me!’’— 
Pittsburgh Gazette. 

* ES 

Counsel (to witness): “‘You’re a nice 
‘sort of fellow, you are!’’ 

Trish Witness: “I’d say the same of you, 
only I’m on oath!’—Topeka Capital. 

* * 

“Is he a reckless driver?” 

“Say, when the road turns the same way 
he does it’s a coincidence.’’—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

* * 

Bloofus: ‘‘How’s your insomnia?” 

Obfuscus: “Terrible. I can’t even sleep 
when it’s time to get up.’”—Bangor Com- 
mercial. 
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